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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives: 

Gentlemen: The framing of a School 
Code, its modification by amendments until 
nobody was satisfied with it, the change of 
an important word in the certified copy, 
and the ultimate veto of the code, are now 
matters of past history. This change of a 
word by the pen would have opened the 
door, in very many districts, to the possi- 
bility of two rival school boards, two tax 
levies, two sets of tax collectors, two 
treasurers, two corps of teachers, two 
adoptions of text-books, and might have 
thrown uncertainty into the next election 
of school superintendents. These possible 
results show the wisdom of the Constitu- 
tional provision (Act III., Section 4) 
which requires all amendments to be 
“printed for the use of the members be- 
fore the final vote is taken on the bill.” 

Nevertheless, legislation of great im- 
portance to the schools was enacted at the 
last session of the Legislature. The issue 
of employment certificates to pupils who 
are between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age will, after January 1, 1910, be entirely 
in the hands of those in charge of the 
schools. To avoid the necessity of issuing 
two certificates, one under the mining act 
and the other under the factory law, the 
following form of certificate was prepared 
with the assistance of the Deputy Attorney 
General: 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATE. 


(To be issued only to minors between the ages 
of FOURTEEN AND SIXTEEN YEARS, 
who can read and write the English language 
intelligently, and are physically qualified.) 





This Certifies, That 
(Name and residence of minor) 
(complexion hai » eyes 
» is aged 

days, and is 
able to read and write the English language in- 
telligently. and may be employed at labor in any 
of the following establishments, businesses, and 
industries: The manufacture or the preparation 
of white-lead, red-lead, paints, phosphorus, phos- 
phorous matches, poisonous acids, tobacco or 
cigars,—in which industries minors between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age may be employed, 
only when their labor is performed in such part 
or parts of such industries as are not dangerous 
or a menace to their health and safety,—and 
mercantile establishments, stores; telephone, tele- 
graph or other business offices; hotels, restau- 
rants; or in any factory, workshop, rolling mill 
or other establishment having proper sanitation 
and proper ventilation, and in which power 
machinery is not used, or, if used, that the same, 
and all other dangerous appliances used, are kept 
securely and properly safeguarded; or in any 
bituminous coal mine or anthracite colliery or 

breaker. 

This certificate is a legal warrant for the em- 
ployment of the minor named hereon, in any of 
the above named establishments, businesses and 
industries, under the provisions of acts approved 
April 29th and May rst, 1909. P. L. pp. 283 


(Official address) 


N. B.—Blank forms of the foregoing certificate 
may be procured from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. Employment 
certificates may be legally issued only by the 
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school authorities designated in the 8th Section 
of the Act of April 29, 1909, printed on the back 
hereof. 

This certificate is the property of the minor 
named hereon and must be surrendered to him 
or her whenever the employment hereunder is 
terminated. 

The law requires that the certificates 
issued by those in charge of private 
academies and parochial or denominational 
schools shall be reported to the proper 
public school authorities, hence full lists will 
be open for inspection by those who are 
anxious to prevent the illegal employment 
of children. 

The school people should do their utmost 
to carry out this legislation and should be 
careful to follow the law in accepting evi- 
dence of age. I deem it proper to draw 
special attention to the requirement of the 
statute “that the school officials authorized 
to issue employment certificates, before do- 
ing so, shall demand and, if possible, obtain 
a birth certificate or baptismal certificate 
or passport, or other official or religious 
record of the minor’s age, or a duly attested 
transcript in lieu thereof; and, in the 
event that none of these is obtainable, may 
accept in lieu thereof, a record of the age 
as given on the register of a school the 
minor has attended, or, in the absence of 
such record, may accept the affidavit of 


the minor’s parent or guardian or other 
person, which affidavit he is empowered to 
administer.” 

It should be noted by all whom it may 
concern that county superintendents are 
exempted from the list of those who are 
empowered to issue the employment certifi- 


cates. The Act says: “ That in school dis- 
tricts having a district superintendent, or 
supervising principal, the employment cer- 
tificate shall be issued by such superin- 
tendent or supervising principal, in school 
districts having no superintendent, or 
supervising principal, but having one or 
more principals of schools, by such prin- 
cipals, each principal to issue the certificate 
to minors residing within the territory be- 
longing to the school over which he has 
supervision; in school districts, or parts of 
districts having no district superintendent 
or principal, by the secretary of the board 
of school directors for that district; pro- 
vided that any district superintendent, 
supervising principal, principal of schools 
or secretary of the board of school di- 
rectors hereby directed to issue such certi- 
ficates, may authorize and deputize, in 
writing, such persons as he may see proper, 
to act in his place and stead for the purpose 
of issuing such certificates.” 

By district superintendents are meant 
commissioned superintendents of cities, 
boroughs or townships. Counties are not 
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school districts; hence the county superin- 
tendent has no authority to issue employ- 
ment certificates. j 

The certificates are printed at State ex- 
pense under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and are sup- 
plied by him ‘only to persons authorized to 
issue the same. The certificates bound in 
book form with suitable stubs can be ob- 
tained either directly or at the office of the 
county superintendent, where a supply will 
be kept for the convenience of secretaries 
of school boards. 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES AND COMPUL- 
SORY ATTENDANCE, 

It will henceforth be less difficult to 
secure compliance with the laws regulat- 
ing compulsory attendance and employment 
certificates, because the officials who are 
responsible for the schooling of the child 
will henceforth issue the employment cer- 
tificate to minors between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age. It is proper in this 
connection to draw special attention to the 
following points: 

1. Children can no longer absent them- 
selves from school at the age of thirteen, 
the legal age for leaving school and going 
to work having been changed to fourteen 
years by the Act of 1907. 

2. In reducing the time of compulsory 
attendance to seventy per centum of the 
school term, the time must be taken either 
from the beginning or the end of the term, 
and cannot be deducted from successive 
months, because the law specifically says 
that the child or children shall “ attend 
continuously,” and that in excusing ab- 
sences for urgent reasons the term 
urgent reasons “ shall be strictly construed 
and shall not permit of irregular attend- 
ance.” 

3. The Attorney General’s Department 
has rendered an opinion that employment 
certificates issued under former Acts of 
Assembly will not be valid after January 
I, 1910, and that new certificates must be 
issued to minors between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age, who wish to continue 
work in any mine or factory, as specified 
in the Third Section of the Act of May 1, 
1909, P. L. 376, and in the Seventh Section 
of the Act of April 29, 1909, P. L. 284. 
The new employment certificates if issued 
prior to January 1, 1910, will be valid after 
that date. 

4. The new law requires public school 
officials to issue employment certificates; 
hence these will be expected to keep a suffi- 
cient supply on hand. Those in charge of 
private and parochial schools authorized to 
issue such certificates will be furnished a 
supply of the blanks only on application. 

5. Whenever in any school district an 
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employment certificate is issued by any 
persons other than the public school official, 
said persons shall on or before the third 
day of each month file with the proper 
public school official true copies of all em- 
ployment certificates so issued. 

6. Lines one to three of Section Two of 
the Act of 1907, P. L. 322, when read in 
connection with Section One of the Act of 
July 11, 1901, P. L. 659, make it a mis- 
demeanor for those in charge of any 
private school or educational institution to 
neglect or fail to report non-attendance at 
school. 

7. The attendance officer is authorized by 
the Act of May 29, 1907, to enter any 
place wherein any gainful occupation is 
carried on, to ascertain whether any child 
or children not in attendance at school as 
required by law, are employed therein. 
Refusal to admit the attendance officer is 
made a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of not less than twenty-five dollars, nor 
more than fifty dollars. 

STATISTICS OF TRUANCY AND IRREGULAR 
ATTENDANCE. 

The department has been urged by a 
few educators to gather statistics, showing 
the number of prosecutions for truancy 
and absence. Others oppose the publica- 
tion of such figures because they are sus- 
ceptible of a two-fold interpretation. In 
an ideal community all the pupils go to 
school regularly because the school is the 
place to which the children best like to go. 
Hence a low number of arrests may mean 
either ideal conditions or a neglect of at- 
tendance laws. It should be the aim of all 
parents, taxpayers and citizens to bring all 
the children to school with the least pos- 
sible friction, and with as few arrests as 
possible. The attendance officer who ac- 
complishes this object with the least pos- 
sible commotion is the best servant of the 
public, and his services should not be 
gauged by a false standard like the num- 
ber of arrests he has made and the pros- 
ecutions which he has instituted. A large 
number of prosecutions invariably shows 
lack of tact and efficiency on the part of 
an attendance officer. 


THE ENUMERATION OF CHILDREN, 


The census of school children should 
everywhere be made under the direction of 
the school directors. This is now obliga- 
tory in cities of the first and second class, 
where no assessors are elected. Some dis- 
tricts have lost considerable appropriation 
because the enumeration by the assessors 
omitted many names of children for whom, 
if enrolled, the district would have received 
about a dollar and a half per pupil out of 
the General School Appropriation. 





STATE REVENUES AND SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATION. 


The biennial school appropriation of 
fifteen million dollars has misled many of 
our citizens into thinking that Pennsyl- 
vania sets apart a larger proportion of the 
State revenues for school purposes than 
any other State in the Union. This 
thought is far from true, if account is 
taken of the permanent revenues for edu- 
cational purposes. New Jersey does not 
make large school appropriations at each 
session of the Legislature, but her fixed 
school revenues from other than local 
sources make a far better per capita show- 
ing than Pennsylvania’s large biennial 
school appropriation. In Indiana the total 
State tax levy is .3335 out of which .1635 
or nearly half is set apart for educa- 
tion. In Minnesota about one-third of the 
State revenue, counting funds derived from 
school lands and the permanent fund, is 
devoted to educational purposes. In Michi- 
gan the elementary school fund yields a 
revenue in excess of eight million dollars, 
which is twice the amount raised by local 
taxation. After the new census has been 
taken, it will be interesting to compare the 
per capita expenditure for education in the 
different states. How much of a State’s 
revenues should be set apart for school 
purposes is a question of fundamental im- 
portance in the proper adjustment of local 
and State taxation. 


HIGH SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


The amendment to the Thirteenth Sec- 
tion of the Medical Act will help to stimu- 
late secondary education. Heretofore a2 
common school education was all the train- 
ing which the law required in the way of 
preliminary education for the study of 
medicine. The new law raises the require- 
ment to the completion of a four years’ 
high school course, or its equivalent. A 
similar advance has been made in the re- 
quirements for the study of law, dentistry 
and pharmacy. The time has come when, 
not only the professions, but all the other 
learned vocations are closed against those 
who do not go beyond the elementary 
grades in city and borough schools, or 
beyond the ungraded schools in our rural 
districts. In these requirements Pennsyl- 
vania is simply following in the footsteps 
of her sister states. 

If our high school diplomas are to be ac- 
cepted by the examining boards of other 
states, we must develop a system of 
secondary schools equal to the best im 
America. High schools have made very 
marked progress in the last ten years, and 
yet it must be confessed that the high 
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school policy of the State has not. been 
wrought into satisfactory shape. This 
year for the first time the township high 
schools received the maximum appropria- 
tion allowed by law. Borough high 
schools received only 57% per cent. of this 
maximum. The new appropriation bill 
puts the high schools of townships and 
boroughs upon the same basis by appro- 
priating $450,000 for equal distribution 
among them. This will probably increase 
the amount to be paid to borough high 
schools, but it will undoubtedly diminish 
the sum due to each township high school. 
The change was brought about by the 
desire of joint high schools to participate 
in the distribution of the high school ap- 
propriation. It will perhaps cause town- 
ships to join boroughs in the establishment 
of joint schools as provided in the Act of 
1895. However, an offset to this tendency 
is found in the setting apart of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to aid in paying the 
high school tuition of non-resident pupils. 
This appropriation will encourage the send- 
ing of pupils to high schools in adjacent 
districts, and prevent the multiplication of 
weak high schools. 

The provision that a high school must 
have an attendance of twelve pupils, in 


order to be entitled to a share of the high 
school appropriation, will tend to stimu- 
‘late the development of strong schools in 


‘central locations. The efforts to maintain 
an efficient high school with an attendance 
of less than twelve pupils has been an ex- 
pensive experiment in some districts. The 
temptation in such cases is to employ a 
cheap teacher, to get along without library 
facilities and adequate apparatus, and to 
throw seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades into one room with the expectation 
that one teacher shall teach them in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Instances have occurred in which town- 
ship directors were greatly incensed be- 
cause the Department refused to recognize 
schools as high schools within the meaning 
of the Act of 1895, when said schools were 
grammar schools with two or three pupils 
doing a year’s work beyond the common 
branches. 

A High School Manual was prepared 
and issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction giving suggestions and direc- 
tions, specifying minimum requirements 
for admission into high schools, and out- 
lining a course of study for the four years 
of a high school course. 

By way of summary, it may be said that 
the trend of legislation has been: 

1. To encourage the establishment of 
township and borough high schools by 
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special appropriations for their mainten- 
ance and support. 

2. To encourage the concentration of 
effort by inducing townships and boroughs 
to establish joint high schools. 

3. To prevent the multiplication of 
weak high schools by requiring a regular 
attendance of at least twelve pupils doing 
work beyond the common branches. 

4. To assist districts in paying the high 
school tuition of their pupils in other dis- 
tricts by an appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars towards the payment of 
the tuition of non-resident pupils. 

5. To make high school privileges ac- 
cessible to all by requiring districts which 
maintain no high schools to pay the tuition 
of their pupils in the nearest or most con- 
venient township or borough high school. 

The legislation is incomplete in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

1. Pupils who attend a city high school 
must pay their tuition themselves. 

2. Pupils who live one and one-half 
miles from the nearest school in their own 
district may attend a nearer ungraded 
school in another district at the expense of 
the district in which they reside. The 
law does not say that it shall apply to high 
schools, and the language of the act leaves 
room for litigation on this point. 

3. If a township maintains a two years’ 
course in its high school, the pupil who 
graduates in this course cannot ‘take third- 
and fourth-year work in another district 
at the expense of the district in which he 
resides unless the School Board avails 
itself of the provisions of the Act of April 
3, 1903, permitting arrangements to be 
made for the attendance of pupils at public 
schools of higher grades or courses of 
study, including high schools in other dis- 
tricts. 

The Pennsylvania school system in these 
important aspects does not realize the ideal 
of a school system which is like a ladder 
stretching from the gutter into the uni- 
versity, and on which the boy who has the 
strength to climb may ascend into any of 
the learned vocations. 

MEN AND WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

The following table shows the gradual 
decrease in the number of male teachers 
and the rapid increase in the number of 
women who teach in the public schools: 
Male. Male. 
9,394 8,028 
9,194 20,850 1906, 7,874 
8,585. 22,055 1907, 7,595 
1903, 8,243 23,206 1908, 7,488 26,525 
1904, 8256 23,060 1909, 7,035 26,771 

The slight increase in the number of male 
teachers for the year 1908-1909 may be 


Female. 
24,324 
25,357 
25,854 


Female 
1900, 19,996 1905, 
19OI, 
1902, 
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due partly to the increase of salaries caused 
by the minimum salary law, and partly to 
the industrial depression which threw many 
men out of employment. There is an un- 
mistakable tendency on the part of young 
men to quit teaching and to seek more 
lucrative employment elsewhere, thus 
throwing the public schools into the hands 
of women who are willing to work for less 
compensation than men are willing to ac- 
cept. This tendency should be viewed 
with alarm because there is a time in the 
life of the average boy when he needs the 
influence of the masculine mind to inspire 
him with the sense of something to be 
achieved. 

For certain grades women are better 
teachers than men, but in the higher grades 
and in the ungraded schools the average 
boy prefers a male teacher. 

Moreover, there is danger that the ad- 
justment of the normal school course to 
the high school curriculum may drive 
young men away from the vocation of 
teaching and convert the state normal 
schools into ladies’ seminaries. This out- 
come in the normal school policy of other 
states should serve as a warning to Penn- 
sylvania. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The co-ordination of the work of high 
schools with that of the state normal 
schools is a problem that has not been 
solved to the satisfaction of anybody. 

It is a waste of public money to convert 
the average high school into a training 
school for teachers and thereby to dupli- 
cate the expense involved in the mainten- 
ance of state normal schools. 

The teacher needs a knowledge of the 
common branches far more thorough and 
extensive than that given by the graded 
schools, or required for ordinary purposes. 
For purposes of discipline, and as instru- 
ments of thought, the processes of arith- 
metic are not equal to those of algebra, 
geometry and more advanced mathematics. 
A knowledge of science and literature is 
of far more importance in adjusting the 
pupil to modern life than many things in 
the common branches which a teacher 
should know and of which the persons 
who do not teach can afford to be ignorant. 
To make every pupil in the high school 
study all the things which a teacher should 
know is a waste of time and money and 
disgusts some pupils with study and the 
school. The high school should primarily 
seek to fit the pupils for the life which 
they will lead, and it is a secondary or sub- 
ordinate purpose of the high school to fit 
its pupils for college or a professional 
School, such as the normal school should 





be. The normal school is at. present ad- 
justed largely to meet the wants of the 
boys and girls who grow up on the farm 
and who at sixteen or eighteen find in 
themselves an ambition to rise above the 
ranks of common wage earners. Many of 
them see a chance to earn money by teach- 
ing, and after a term or two at a normal 
school they do more satisfactory work in 
country schools than the immature girl 
graduate of a city high school who gen- 
erally finds herself a misfit, if placed in 
charge of a rural school. 

To any one who will thoroughly investi- 
gate conditions, it will be apparent that 
Pennsylvania is not ready to impose a four 
years’ high school training as a condition 
for entering the normal school. Wherever 
this policy has been adopted, the normal 
schools have become ladies’ schools to a 
large extent, the young men going to pro- 
fessional and technical schools which they 
can enter with the same preparation. There 
are, of course, other factors which keep 
young men from teaching. So long as 
the best men can find more lucrative em- 
ployment in other vocations, the attend- 
ance of young men at normal schools will 
diminish, and young girls must take their 
place in the school room. 

Free tuition at the normal schools is an 
inducement of some value in causing young 
men and women to go to training schools 
for teachers. In 1903 four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars were taken 
from the appropriation to the public schools 
for the purpose of furnishing free tuition 
in the state normal schools and the amount 
has been gradually increased. The last 
Legislature made a special appropriation of 
seventy-five thousand dollars to pay a 
deficit and then set apart six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for free tuition in the state 
normal schools and seventy-two thousand 
dollars to be paid in a similar way to the 
teachers’ training schools of Philadelphia. 
At the next session of the Legislature the 
training schools of cities of the second 
class will probably agitate for a similar 
appropriation. Of course, every dollar ap- 
plied in this way is so much taken from 
the direct appropriation to the common 
schools. From one point of view this is no 
doubt justifiable, but from another view- 
point it is questionable how far the policy 
of “robbing Peter to pay Paul” can be 
carried without serious consequences. If 
the policy is carried too far it will cause 
an amount of friction very detrimental to 
the best interests of the public schools. 
If the appropriation for free tuition in 
state normal schools and city training 
schools is to be taken from the general 
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school appropriation, every increase in the 
amount set apart for free tuition should be 
accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the general school appropriation. More- 
over, if the thirteen state normal schools 
are to train all the teachers for the public 
schools, their facilities must be largely in- 
creased; for overcrowded class rooms and 
inadequate facilities for practice teaching 
mean schools that are inefficient and in- 
adequate. 

“The substitution of one poor method 
for another poor method,” says Superin- 
tendent Lester, “is expensive, as well as 
disastrous to the schools.” Whenever our 
people are satisfied with instruction below 
the best in quality, it means laggards at 
school and retardation of pupils in passing 
from grade to grade. It has been esti- 
mated that the repetition of work by pupils 
costs the American taxpayers a sum of 
money equal to twenty-seven million dol- 
lars, to say nothing of the waste of effort, 
the loss of time and the deterioration of 
brains on the side of the children. 

RETARDATION OF PUPILS. 

A careful study has been made of the 
causes of retardation. Age, sex, color, 
nationality, physical defects, faulty methods 
of promotion and the employment of in- 


experienced young persons as substitute 
teachers furnish a partial explanation for 
the loss of time on the part of so many 
children as they pass from grade to grade. 
Nothing, however, is found to contribute 
more to this result than irregular attend- 


ance. Legislation cannot cure this defect; 
for its cure individual effort is needed in 
every community. 

The school should be made the place to 
which the children best like to go. The 
efforts of the teacher to secure regular at- 
tendance by making the school attractive 
should be supplemented by the vigilance of 
the attendance officer who should ferret out 
the causes of absence and secure, if pos- 
sible, by persuasive methods, and if not, 
then by fines and prosecutions the regular 
attendance of every pupil, whether en- 
rolled in public or in private schools. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In view of the decline of the apprentice 
system, the feeling is growing stronger that 
the schools should fit for bread-winning 
and hence should train the pupils for in- 
dustrial life. The number of trades that 
can be and are taught in the public schools 
is necessarily small. Most of the pupils 
leave school at fourteen to go to work. 
Previous to the fourteenth year the child is 
too young to learn a trade. The tools are 
too heavy, the toil too severe for the 
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strength of the boy. Bricklaying, car- 
pentering, and similar trades have few ap- 
plicants. Most boys prefer electrical engi- 
neering. As soon as they find difficulty in 
mastering engineering problems, they are 
willing to learn electric wiring and processes 
which belong to a handicraft. Moreover, 
the endowed trade schools select their 
pupils by examination. The highest only 
are admitted. The boy who is below the 
average has no chance and oftentimes does 
not wish the chance to learn a trade. 

The public school inspires social ambi- 
tions which predispose the girl to work, if 
she must work, in a factory or at a type- 
writer in preference to entering domestic 
service. The boy wishes an occupation 
that will not soil his hands or his clothes. 
He does not wish a job, but a position with 
a salary attached. Thus the trade school 
finds few candidates for many of the most 
useful handicrafts. Experiments in trade 
schools maintained by taxation should be 
made with extreme care; otherwise there 
will be a disastrous reaction. 

Much has been said in favor of the in- 
troduction of agriculture into the public 
schools. Eloquent advocates claim that 
every youth should learn how to cultivate 
a garden, how to keep a cow, how to 
manage a poultry yard, because these are 
possible to most families outside of the 
cities and large boroughs. What can the 
school do with a cow? How can a poultry 
yard be kept on school ground? Who can 
run a garden during the winter months, 
when the schools are in session? In these 
matters the school must be supplemented 
by the home, and the instruction at home 
should be re-enforced by instruction at 
school. The mysterious acts of budding 
and grafting, the selection of seed corn, the 
destruction of the wheat moth and other 
insects, the use of the Babcock milk-tester 
and other knowledge bearing upon the arts 
of the husbandman, can be taught without 
difficulty in the public schools. The State 
College has announced a summer school of 
six weeks in which the teachers of rural 
schools, and especially the principals of 
township high schools may learn how best 
to impart the knowledge bearing upon agri- 
culture. 

It is easy to carry theory so far as to 
give teachers a bad conscience with refer- 
ence to their work. An apostle of the new 
order has formulated the maxim: “The 
problems of the community should become 
the problems of the school.” It sounds 
very much like other pedagogical maxims 
which for a while made a great stir, but 
passed into innocuous desuetude as soon as 
it was discovered that for guidance @ 
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maxim can never have universal validity in 
the school room. : 

The care of the sick, the conversion of 
sinners, the administration of law are 
problems of the community, but to shie 
their solution at the teacher is to expect 
impossibilities. The church, the State, the 
community and the home have each their 
problems to solve. To ask the school to 
take up every problem which these neglect, 
is neither sane nor just. The maxim 
quoted above is sound only when inter- 
preted to mean that the school may aid in 
the solution of the problems by which the 
community is confronted. 

The school should not aim to teach every 
child everything that any child may pos- 
sibly need at some future day. Such an 
attempt is certain to involve a waste of 
time, money and vital force. 

SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 

Legislation is needed to straighten out 
the tangle in which school holidays now 
are under existing laws. If all holidays 
are to be observed by closing the schools, 
the children will have more days out of 
school than in school. Appropriate exer- 
cises should make significant the days 
which are observed in honor of Columbus, 
Washington or Lincoln. Nor is there a 
good reason for turning children out of 
school on election days and other festal 
days named in the calendar. Directors 
should be explicitly empowered by law to 
regulate the observance of holidays by the 
schools under their jurisdiction. 

If there be any justification for adding 
another to the list of holidays, that day is 
the eighteenth of May. It was on this day 
in 1899 that the first Peace Conference met 
at the Hague. Since that date eighty 
treaties have been made binding the lead- 
ing nations of the globe hereafter to settle 
their disputes, not by the appeal to arms, 
but by the peaceful method of Inter- 
national Arbitration. Surely the schools 
can do something to stop the craze for 
armaments. The world is ruled by ideas. 
The school stands for ideas, and the peace 
idea is sure to triumph in the end. The 
working man, the merchant and the school 
need peace for their welfare and pros- 
perity. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION AND SCHOOL 
SANITATION. 


Medical inspection has been tried with 
excellent results in Philadelphia, Reading 
and Harrisburg. Other cities have hesi- 
tated to incur this expense because there 
1S no mention of medical inspection in the 
school laws. It may be assumed that what 
is not forbidden, is allowed, if essential to 





the highest welfare of the rising genera- 
tion. A parallel may be found in the in- 
terpretation which the Supreme Court put 
upon the Constitution of 1838. Un- 
doubtedly specific legislation upon medical 
inspection and the allied subject of school 
sanitation would clarify the minds of 
school directors and give them courage to 
make the most important move in round- 
ing out the educational system of the Com- 
monwealth. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, 


School supervision should not be con- 
founded with school administration. The 
latter function is well attended to in nearly 
all our counties, whilst the former has be- 
come a physical impossibility, under exist- 
ing conditions. If a county superintendent 
has more than one hundred and fifty 
schools to visit, his visits cannot mean 
more than mere school inspection. This 
is so obvious as to require no argument. 
Either the county superintendents should 
be given an adequate number of assistants, 
or the law should make it possible for 
several districts to engage a competent 
supervisor. Without unity of purpose and 
concentration of effort along definite lines, 
the pupils lose time in passing from grade 
to grade. 

NEW LEGISLATION. 


It will be wise for the friends of educa- 
tional progress to discuss whether it is 
better to attempt to legislate by a complete 
code, or by the classes into which school 
districts have been or may be divided, or 
by subjects or topics which require new 
legislation. To attempt legislation by a 
complete code is the ideal method, but it is 
not always feasible because it masses all 
the opponents into one body and requires 
concessions to individual districts which 
would otherwise be unnecessary. To 
legislate by each of the four classes into 
which school districts have been or may be 
divided, permits the larger cities to get 
what they need, without disturbing condi- 
tions in the rural districts. To legislate by 
subjects or topics provokes least opposi- 
tion and hence may be the most effective 
method in the end. Should any Act of As- 
sembly relating to a single topic be de- 
clared unconstitutional, it would not dis- 
turb the entire school system. 

A complete code might simplify .and 
unify and harmonize details which are now 
in contradiction. For a time this would be 
very advantageous, but in no long time 
changes and amendments would be made, 
involving a return to the status in which 
our school laws are now found. 
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It is generally agreed by our leading 
educators that we need modifications in the 
laws relating to high schools, supervision 
of schools, registration of teachers’ certi- 
ficates, medical inspection, school holidays, 
truant schools and normal schools. The 
details should be discussed during the com- 
ing year at Directors’ Conventions and 
Teachers’ Associations. 


A NOTEWORTHY DONATION. 


An unknown friend and lover of the 
public schools placed into the hands of the 
Union Trust Company two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars worth of securities, 
the proceeds from which amounting to 
twelve thousand dollars per annum are to 
be used for the benefit of the teachers of 
the public schools of Greater Pittsburg. 
There are no stipulations with the fund, 
except that it shall be used for the im- 
provement of the schools. Dr. John A. 
Brashear was asked by the donor to ad- 
minster the trust. He has asked the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to assist him: Judge 
Joseph Buffington, W. L. Scaife, Charles 
F. Scott, Charles Reisfar, Jr., and G. W. 
Gerwig. Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon the spirit which prompted this 
benefaction. If properly administered, this 
fund will serve as a constant stimulus to 
better work and must result in lasting 
benefit to the children. It will materially 
help to lift the schools to that ideal of 
efficient service which is in the hearts of 
good Americans everywhere. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION, 


Teaching is a growing profession. In 
many fields of human endeavor we look to 
the past for the greatest achievements. In 
painting we look back to Raphael whose 
name is synonymous with perfection, and 
to Zeuxis who painted grapes looking so 
natural that birds pecked at them. In 
music the last hundred and fifty years have 
produced the greatest composers and 
artists. In the domain of education the 
golden age is neither past nor present, but 
we look to the future for achievements that 
shall eclipse anything and everything that 
the past and the present can boast of. 
The members of a growing profession must 
study constantly to keep abreast of the 
times. The teacher who never reads a 
book bearing upon his vocation will soon 
fall behind the age. 

Teachers’ reading circles had their origin 
in Pennsylvania. The late Professor W. 
H. Payne, of Michigan University, claimed 
that he got the idea at the Schuylkill 
County institute (where he helped to 
organize a reading circle and to map out 
a course for teachers) and took it to 
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Michigan, whence it spread into Indiana, 
Ohio and other states. 

In Pennsylvania the movement for a 
State reading circle was doomed to failure 
because the man who sought to organize 
the movement tried to use the organization 
for the sale of his own books. As a con- 
sequence, the county and sometimes the 
city have become the unit of effort and 
organization. Some cities have accom- 
plished by this plan what would have been 
impossible under a_ state organization. 
State uniformity at first pushes up from 
below, but soon begins to level from above 
down. One cannot expect to exact from 
an entire State more than, or even as much 
as, the average teacher can accomplish. 
The reading courses in Williamsport and 
Pittsburg deserve special mention. In a 
city like Pittsburg, with its Carnegie 
Library and teachers’ associations, you can 
get the best that is in print and make it 
accessible to the rank and file of the pro- 
fession. The literature on education has 
become so voluminous that any person who 
tries to absorb all is sure to have an attack 
of mental dyspepsia. Dr. Higbee said to 
one of our superintendents: “ You must 
read less and think more.” The discussion 
of a book or a chapter after it has been 
read, the interchange of views and criti- 
cisms, the rejection of chaff and mere fads 
are essential to the healthy growth of a 
teacher who is trying to keep in touch with 
the latest and best. Hence whilst we have 
lost something by dropping the State or- 
ganization of reading circles, we have 
gained much by freedom of effort in 
favored localities. 

Reading merely for the sake of reading 
has little value. The reading habit yields 
the best return when it has a definite pur- 
pose. Reading at random means little for 
the teacher, and less for the education of 
the child. We may read for amusement 
(e. g., the anecdotes in a magazine), or 
for enjoyment (e. g., the latest works of 
fiction), or for information (e. g., the daily 
papers and the monthly magazines), or for 
confirmation (e. g., the scientific accounts 
of the expeditions of Cook and Peary to 
the North Pole), or for guidance (e. 9. 
the literature of a profession), or for in- 
spiration and uplift (e g., when we read 
the literature of power). Very few books 
on education are so fascinating that one 
would read them for enjoyment. Some of 
them are full of information very much as 
a cook book is full of information, which 
the good house wife studies for guidance, 
perhaps for confirmation, certainly not for 
amusement or inspiration. 

It is one of the chief functions of a 
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superintendent to point out the best books 
for professional uplift and inspiration and 
to save the teachers from wasting their 
time upon things of only transient im- 
portance. 

The aim of every teacher’s reading circle 
should be the attainment of pedagogic 
truth. And when the truth has been found, 
it should not be ignored or neglected or 
disparaged, but it should be applied for the 
benefit of the school and the child. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending June 
7, 1909, Including Philadelphia. 
Number of school districts in the 
state 
Number of schools 
Number of superintendents 
Number of male teachers 
Number of female teachers 
Whole number of teachers 
Whole number of directors 
Average salary of male teachers 
per month 
Average salary of female teachers 
per month 
Average length of school term in 
months 
Whole number of pupils 
Average number of pupils in daily 
attendance 
Cost of school houses, purchasing, 
building, renting, etc 
Teachers’ wages 
Cost of school text books 
Cost of school supplies other than 
text books, including maps, 
MODES ClCs<:cwreecar so newnvawe $882,381.92 
Fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses.... $9,668,676.38 
Total expenditures $38,523,925.39 
Regular appropriation to common 
schools for the school year end- 
ing June 7, 1909 
Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in state normal schools 
for school year ending June 
7, 1909 
Appropriation for township high 
schools 
Appropriation for borough high 
schools 
Appropriation for county super- 
intendents’ salaries 
Estimated value of school prop- 
$87,917,012.69 


Condition of System, not Including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 
Number of districts 
Increase 
Number of schools 
Increase 
Number of pupils 
Increase 


2,584 
33,784 
162 


7:935 
26,771 
34,706 
17,484 
$62.23 
$47.07 


8.46 
1,263,034 


994,969 
$8,386,505.66 


$18,475,090.77 
$1,110,670.66 


$6,872,500.00 


$312,500.00 
$137,500.00 
$137,500.00 


$115,000.00 
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Average daily attendance 
Increase 


Increase 
Average length of school term in 
months 
Increase 
Number of male teachers 
Increase 
Number of female teachers...... 
Increase 
Whole number of teachers 
Increase 
Average salary of male teach- 
ers per month 
Increase 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers per month 
Increase 
Cost of supplies other than text 
books 
Increase 
Teachers’ wages 
Increase 
Fuel and contingencies, fees of 
collectors, etc 
Increase 
Cost of text books 
Increase 
Purchasing, building, 
houses, renting, etc 
Increase 
Total expenditures 
Increase . 
Average number of mills levied 
for school purposes 
Increase 
Average number of mills levied 
for building purposes 
Increase 
Amount of tax levied 
Increase 


Items Compared with Those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 1, 1908, Philadel- 
phia Included. 


Increase in number of districts.. 
Increase in number of schools.. 
Increase in number of male 
teachers 
Increase in female teachers 
Increase in salary of male teach- 
ers, per month 
Increase in salary of female teach- 
ers, per month aa 
Increase in length of school term .02 
Increase in number of pupils.... 31,834 
Increase in teachers’ wages $875,347-84 
Increase in cost of buildings, 
purchasing and renting $2,668,660.91 
Increase in cost of fuel, con- 
tingencies, fees of collectors 
and other expenses 


Philadelphia. 


Number of schools 4,457 

Number of male teachers 3 

Number of female teachers 4,059 

Average salary of male teach- 
ers, per month 

Average salary of female teach- 
ers, per month 


,294.48 
$14,643,935.51 
$743,570.11 


$9,023,761.77 
$1,567,020.14 
$884,867.47 
es $102,769.33 
repairing 
$6,039,450.00 
$1,274,917.43 
$31,320,890.36 
$3,774,571-49 


4 
613 


447 
246 


$1.00 


$807,195.32 


$167.00 
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Number of pupils in school at end 
174,136 
153,082 
$3,831,755.26 


$2,347,055.66 
$225,803.19 


$153,506.31 


$644,914.61 
$7,203,035.03 


Average attendance 

Teachers’ wages 

Cost of grounds, buildings, rent- 
ing, and repairing 

‘Cost of text books 

‘Cost of school supplies other than 
text books 

Fuel and contingencies, 
collectors and all other expenses 

‘Total expenditures 

Estimated value of school prop- 

$18,527,825.00 


EDUCATION FOR USE OR FOR 
CULTURE? 


MAN whose education has only made 

him dissatisfied with his walk in life, 
without giving him the ability to rise higher 
or gratify his tastes, presents a sad, or 
sometimes a ridiculous, spectacle. A man 
who has risen to luxury without the culture 
to match it is still more ridiculous. Which 
shall we have, then, education that will aid 
the student in practical affairs, or in cul- 
ture? Shall it be shorthand or Sophocles? 
This question has been engaging the atten- 
tion of an educational committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, and, quite 
naturally, they favor a more practical edu- 
cation. They would have the principles of 
mechanics, for example, taught in the pub- 
lic schools. John Mitchell, chairman of 
the committee, states in his report that “ the 
committee has gone into the subject ex- 
haustively, and. finds that many manufac- 
turers because of the specialization of the 
‘different departments of the trades find it 
very hard to get competent superintendents 
owing to the difficulty of finding all-around 
mechanics who have learned everything 
about any particular trade.” The time is 
‘therefore ripe, he thinks, to agitate for 
technical training in public schools. He 
‘Says in part: 

“The high schools, for instance, teach 
‘pupils how to prepare for the professions, 
‘but as there are more people in mechanical 
trades than in the professions they should 
also, we believe, teach the principles of 
mechanics. 

“A man, for instance, may know that a 
joint at a certain angle is stronger than 
at any other angle, without knowing the 
reason why. Another man will know why 
that joint is stronger. This man will be 
more valuable than the first man. Ambi- 
tion to excel would be stimulated if me- 
chanics had a better opportunity of know- 
ing the principles of a trade, as well as 
learning one branch of a trade in a routine 
way. In the end this would be better for 
both employers and employees. 
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“A number of recommendations on the 
subject will be made at the coming meet- 
ing of the committee in Washington, which 
will be submitted at the next meeting of 
the American Federation of Labor for ap- 
proval, before we ask for legislation on the 
subject.” 

Commenting approvingly upon the radical 
change thus advocated in our public schools, 
the New York Times says: 

“So far as it is defined the change 
sought is the substitution of the teaching 
of ‘the principles of mechanics’ for the 
‘book teaching’ that now prevails. Cer- 
tainly that change would be radical. 
Rightly directed we believe that it would 
be radically better. ... 

“Tt is not to be expected that the most 
intelligent labor leaders can have thought 
out very clearly the object they have in 
view, much less the precise means by which 
it is to be attained. But it is significant 
that certain of the most active and influ- 
ential among them have come to realize two 
things—first, that the schools as they are 
do not serve the best interests of the vast 
working-class, and second, that these inter- 
ests require instruction in the principles of 
the work done by this vast class. If the 
leaders of the trade-unions once grasp the 
full extent of the wrong and injustice done 
to the wage-earners by the waste of time 
and money in teaching things of little use 
to them, in schools which the great body of 
them can not possibly attend, a change will 
surely result. The top-heavy system of 
schooling will be strengthened at the base 
and probably reduced to more reasonable 
proportions in its so-called ‘ upper’ courses. 
We shall see children below, say thirteen, 
taught in a way to fit them for the pur- 
suits they must adopt, while the far smaller 
classes above that age will not absorb the 
relatively extravagant expenditure now 
squandered on them, expenditure for which 
the poorer are heavily taxed and from the 
advantage of which they are necessarily 
debarred.” 

But turning to the difficulties in the way 
of this proposed reform the same paper 
adds: 

“The mere question of teachers will be 
a most difficult one, for a very small pro- 
portion of our present teachers, or of those 
our present mode of preparing teachers 
turns out, would be fitted for the new 
methods, or could even be made thoroughly 
to apprehend the new aim. And when po- 
tentially competent teachers are secured, it 
will take a long process of study and ex- 
periment to work out the question presented, 
especially the main question of how much 
and what kind of instruction in ‘the prin- 
ciples of mechanics’ will best serve in the 
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training of young minds. But it will be a 
great gain if the general purpose shall be 
recognized. To this end we should be glad 
to see organized co-operation between the 
leaders of the trade-unions and the educa- 
tors who are in sympathy with their views.” 

Pertinent to this discussion are the words 
of Booker T. Washington uttered recently 
at a public dinner. He argued that the 
need of the age is for less of the cultural 
and more of the practical idea in the cur- 
ricula of our schools, and he claimed that 
in this respect the negroes have learned 
from our mistakes, as shown by the Tuske- 
gee Institute. To quote in part: 

“The old idea of education was that it 
was given for culture’s sake. The new idea 
seeks to combine culture with usefulness. 
The old idea encouraged learning through 
the medium of books. The new idea seeks 
to give knowledge by studying the things 
themselves. This is the idea that we em- 
ploy at Tuskegee. 

“Great danger lurks in book education. 
It increases the student’s wants without 
giving him any means of satisfying these 
same wants. Education should seek to 
make a man a greater producer, when edu- 
cated, than he was when uneducated. Now- 
adays he is too frequently a larger con- 
sumer than he is a producer.” 

Another important contribution to the 
subject, along more general lines, comes 
from the pen of President Arthur Twin- 
ing Hadley, of Yale, who calls attention to 
and deprecates a tendency to make our uni- 
versities places of technical training, like 
those of Germany. As quoted in The 
Times he says: 

“There is a vigorous movement, whose 
strength those of us who live in the East 
do not always realize, to approximate our 
American system of higher education to 
the German type—to make our universities 
almost entirely places of technical train- 
ing, and leave to the high schools and acad- 
emies the work of caring for general 
culture. 

“Several causes have combined to give 
force to this demand. To begin with, it is 
in line with a general movement which is 
going on throughout the country as a whole, 
in other lines besides education. For at 
least fifty years we have been developing 
our skill as producers much more than our 
intelligence as consumers. We have been 
Increasing our industrial output without 
correspondingly improving our civilization. 

€ earn our money by processes vastly 
more complex and intelligent than we form- 
erly did. I wish I could feel sure that the 
wisdom with which we spend our money 
had increased correspondingly. Intelligent 





consumption is a neglected art. The indi- 
vidual buys, not what he wants, but what 
he sees most prominently advertised. We 
see the same course of events in educa- 
tional matters. The learned professions 
have become more learned; the public has 
made no corresponding progress in appre- 
ciating their results... . 

“But, wholly apart from this general 
tendency of the age, there has been another 
reason which has made our technical schools 
grow faster in public estimation than our 
schools of general culture. The men who 
have had charge of technical education 
have known what they wanted; they have 
had a consistent and settled policy. The 
men who have been charged with the duty 
of promoting general culture have not ade- 
quately defined their aim; nor have they 
pursued it by consistent and practical 
means. One group of educators has iden- 
tified culture with classical learning; an- 
other with encyclopedic knowledge of non- 
professional subjects; a third with the pos- 
session of good manners and the ability to 
write good English. None of these defini- 
tions really indicates what culture should 
mean to a nation like ours.” 

While President Hadley does not offer a 
concise definition of culture, he indicates 
that it is chiefly a truer sense of values 
which differentiates the cultured from the 
uncultured man. Without the form of cul- 
ture here implied “the people will pursue 
small things instead of large ones—will be 
dazzled by immediate success or daunted 
by immediate difficulties, until they lose 
their way wholly.” We read further: 

“In the great majority of circles of so- 
ciety theoretical or book learning is under- 
valued. The man who looks only at the 
obvious things that are obtruded upon him 
cares for practise and despises theory. But 
there are other circles—I have in mind 
especially college and university circles— 
where theory is overvalued instead of being 
undervalued. Here it is often the claims 
of practical experience which are not so 
obvious. Therefore, while in the outside 
world the man or woman of culture will 
usually be the one who most values books 
and the things that can be learned from 
them, in college circles the man or woman 
of culture will be the one who most values 
the things which are not put in books and 
never can be learned from them. There 
is, I repeat, no one external mark of cul- 
ture, no one outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual grace. It mani- 


fests itself differently, according to the dif-- 


ferent needs and wants of different com- 
munities.” 
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ON READING. 


| Css David Copperfield at Salem House, 

I acquired considerable fame at a 
large eastern college, because I had read 
(without previous literature requirements) 
Peregrine. Pickle. When it was known 
that I had also gone through Thackeray and 
George Eliot, I became a prodigy of learn- 
ing, and from that time on, a source from 
which other students drew material for de- 
bates, forensics and term papers. That 
was four years ago, when I was a Junior in 
Wellesley. Limited experience kept me 
from being analytical in those days. If the 
other girls in my dormitory hadn’t read 
Romola or Vanity Fair, it seemed to me 
none of my affair and it was with genuine 
pleasure that I worked out Tito Melema’s 
downfall, or Becky Sharp’s clever char- 
acter, for them. If I thought anything 
about it then, it was that those particular 
girls hadn’t read the great novelists, and 
that they were the exception to the rule. 

Four years have taught me many things. 
In the three years since leaving college, I 
have been a teacher and traveler, and from 
no small data, I come to the conclusions 
stated in this article. I do not believe that 
my friends or associates are more ignorant 
than their fellows, for they represent all 
sections of the country, as well as all stages 
of education and culture. They are simply 
representative. 

In the first place, I wish to make this 
charge against teachers, common school 
and high school, that their class of reading 
is low, their books being chosen from the 
six best sellers, in the great majority of 
cases, rather than from the classic novels, 
essays or plays. In the city in which I 
teach English in the high school, a course 
of lectures was recently delivered on the 
“ Development of the Novel.” A scholarly 
interpretation of the works of Thackeray, 
Eliot, Hawthorne, Scott and Kipling was 
given, and the teachers who had tickets 
stayed away because the lectures were dry. 
One teacher of English did give as his 
excuse that he didn’t like the accent of the 
lecturer, which was the most perfect I have 
ever heard in America or England. At 
a gathering of teachers a short time ago, 
the old book Judith Shakespeare was men- 
tioned. ‘“ Who wrote it?” asked a com- 
mon school principal. “Shakespeare?” 
Within the last twelve months I heard a 


teacher in the far west read a club paper 


on George Eliot. In discussing her sub- 
ject and answering questions regarding 
that author and her work, she spoke of 
her one authority (Leslie Stephen’s Biog- 
raphy) as “it said.” I could multiply ex- 
amples, but specific instances are painful. 


‘astic reader. 
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My experience would teach me to be- 
lieve that high school teachers are, as a 
rule, better informed about books than 
grade teachers, due to the fact that they 
are mostly college graduates. However, 
I met a high school teacher this summer 
on the Vierwaldstaettersee, who asked me 
whether Wilhelm Tell was a writer or a 
hero. That same individual had to trust 
to her Baedeker for all details about 
Pompeii. It was evident she had never 
read Bulwer Lytton’s famous novel, which, 
though not great in itself, does help to fix 
the tragedy of that city indelibly in all 
readers’ minds. 

About Victorian novelists, I would not 
alone complain. It is to confess one’s self 
a spiritual laggard to admit that one does 
not know Colonel Newcome or Mrs. 
Poyser, but is it not quite as bad to admit 
to-day that one considers Ibsen immoral? 
To class a dramatist whose life work has 
been called “one of the most remarkable 
manifestations of the nineteenth century” 
as an immoral writer, because some of his 
plays deal with the most vital of all ques- 
tions in human life, is to brand one’s self 
as stupid, ignorant and vulgar. Yet this 
is what a majority of the teachers, with 
whom one talks, do. As surely as they 
look unintelligent when one casually men- 
tions Henry James, do they assume an air 
of shocked interest when Henrik Ibsen and 
his dramas are discussed. 

Granting even that Victorian novelists 
are too long for the hurried teacher, and 
Ibsen or Shaw too subtle, there are yet the 
good magazines. For every common 
school teacher or high school (other than 
the English) teacher that reads the Outlook 
and Atlantic Monthly, I will produce one 
dozen who read the Munsey’s and Every- 
body’s, or who find their entire mental 
stimulus in “The Pathfinder.” If the Ohio 
Educational Monthly were to send out slips 
to the teachers of Ohio to-day, asking for 
an hundred word explanation of the recent 
trouble between the German Kaiser and 
the Reichstag, I am willing to assert that it 
would be fortunate to find ten per cent. 
of the teachers informed on the subject. 

To what end is the muck-rake raised? 
First, that the teachers may be awakened 
to a knowledge of their own state, and 
secondly, that the pupils of the next ten 
years may leave the grade schools to enter 
business or high school with some taste 
for good literature. 

No teacher can inspire her pupils to 
read good books unless she is an enthusi- 
But what possibilities there 
are before the ones who, step by step, 
guide the children to know and love the 
best that is written! One day a story from 
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the Arabian Nights, the next, one of 
Lamb’s tales from Shakespeare, a third, a 
selection from Ivanhoe, and perhaps, a 
pupil’s interest is awakened, his desire 
quickened for more, and a life-long habit 
of reading formed. I need explain to no 
reader what such a habit means. Recently 
I heard a very learned man say that the 
one thing in all his life he did not regret, 
was his early formed habit of reading. It 
meant to him the richest, fullest life of 
the spirit as it means to all of us, who are 
working slowly, and many times sorrow- 
fully, to “ reduce life to its lowest terms.” 

But the whole point lies here. No 
teacher can arouse a real interest in good 
books if she does not know them herself. 
Twice have I repeated this trite statement, 
and most of this paper has been devoted 
to proving its sad truth. Dynamite may 
be more dangerous than chalk, but it is 
also more effective. If our public school 
teachers are not soon made to realize the 
stupor in which they lie, there is no use 
in revising college entrance examinations, 
or writing papers on “ English in the Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Secondary teachers of 
English and college instructors know their 
subject and love it well, but they reach 
only the few and in many cases the few 
who still believe that Westminster Abbey 
isa battlefield in England, and Dr. Johnson, 
the author of “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.”—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


LESSONS OF THE CELEBRATION. 





REV. DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


, Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, 
October 3, the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis preached on “Moral and Religious 
Lessons of the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion.” The text was from Ecclesiasticus 
XLiv: “Let us now praise famous men 


= the fathers who begat us.” Dr. Hillis 
said ; 

_ Measured in terms of battleships, histor- 
ical pageants, miles of flags and bunting 
and millions of people, this Hudson-Fulton 
celebration is a great event for the re- 
public. Now that long time has passed, 
wise men know that not the founding of 
St. Augustine in Florida, or of Jamestown 
in Virginia, but the discovery of the Hud- 
son was the event of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and for this reason, that the Hudson 
1s the key to the great lakes and the im- 
measurable wealth beyond. Important, too, 
the first settlement of Manhattan, because 
New York has become the dominant in- 
fluence, financial, social and literary, for 
the ninety millions of people in the re- 





public. This celebration began 4s a local 
event, but little by little it has interested 
states and finally has taken on international 
relations. Suggested by historical associa- 
tions, the celebration has now become 
deeply religious. Men are recognizing the 
hand of God in our history. In retrospect 
they understand the phrase, “the strategy 
of providence.” Ina general way, religion 
was born of a contrast between the little- 
ness of man and the largeness of God. Not 
otherwise, reverence and wonder are born 
of the contrast between the Manhattan of 
three centuries ago and the New York of 
to-day. 

One of the historical exhibitions now 
being held in New York has an old print 
of Manhattan Island as Hudson found it. 
The forests of oak, elm and sumach creep 
down close to the water’s edge. There is 
but one opening’ in the forest, and that 
near the point of rocks now called the 
Battery. There stood a few tepees, shel- 
tered by the overhanging trees. The smoke 
from a campfire creeps slowly through the 
boughs. Drawn up on the bank are sev- 
eral large canoes of hollow logs, and hard 
by a group of Indians, pointing with ex- 
cited gestures to the Half Moon. Since 
that far off day, three hundred Septembers 
have come and gone. In terms of ages 
these three centuries represent a sweep of 
the pendulum, one stroke of the pulse, the 
flight of a single leaf to the earth, and yet, 
what marvels man hath wrought! Man 
entered the scene. He touched the tepee 
and it became the marble palace of Fifth 
avenue. He touched the canoes, and they 
became the Invincible and the Lusitania. 
He touched the pipe of peace by the camp 
fire, and it became the world movement for 
peace and arbitration. He touched the 
drum of the medicine man, and it became 
the organ and the church; while the bleed- 
ing human sacrifice has become the sacrifice 
of a broken and contrite heart. At the 
very point made hideous by incantations 
there now rise sounds sweet enough to 
suggest the approach of the angels with 
their song of peace on earth and good will 
toward men. The contrast between the 
ice and snow of winter and the deep-fruited 
orchards and rich harvests of summer is 
less striking than the contrast between the 
Manhattan that Hudson found and the New 
York we know, with its churches, libraries, 
its halls of science, its temples of art and 
of religion. 


THE CONTRAST WITH THE PAST. 

We shall appreciate the more the rich 
meanings of this celebration if we contrast 
the happiness and good fortune of to-day 
with the bad old times of three hundred 
years ago. Thanksgiving and gratitude 
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are born of the sense of danger and de- 
liverance therefrom, just as the apprecia- 
tion of medicine springs from the sense of 
pain; just as our estimate of liberty de- 
pends upon the tyranny overthrown. When 
Hudson first dropped anchor in-~ these 
waters, King James was on the throne of 
England; Queen Elizabeth had been dead 
six years; Shakspeare was writing his 
greatest plays; Oliver Cromwell was ten 
years old; John Pym was meditating his 
plea for the right of free speech; but if 
a new day had dawned for men, it was only 
the dawn, with here and there a morning 
star. Now and then a warm day comes 
in February and March, but there is a 
great deal of difference between the 
starved, frozen fields of March and the 
deep-fruited abundance of September. In 
general, the common people of Hudson’s 
era knew wretchedness, poverty and 
ignorance. As for the laws, they were 
feudalistic. As for the common people, 
there were none. Dives the aristocrat 
looked across toward the plebeian, and the 
gulf that separated them was deep. As for 
the estates, six thousand families owned 
practically all the lands of England. When 
James was crowned, thirty thousand debtors 
were rotting in their dungeons. As for 
education, scarcely one out of a hundred 
could read or write. Men wore leather 
garments, ate black bread, walked on dirt 
floors, lived under thatched straw roofs. 
Thirty years must pass before the over- 
throw of feudalism, the breaking up of the 
estates, the founding of an English navy, 
and the beginning of democracy and the 
English revolution. All the wealth, lands, 
laws, privileges were in the hands of a few. 
The seven millions of people of that day 
were little better than slaves. Men talk 
about the good old times in England! But 
James the First lived in a cold, cheerless 
palace, and did not have the comforts that 
a working man with $3 a day enjoys in this 
era! Later on, when that Samson named 
Cromwell pulled down the structure of 
feudalism, the land was filled with the 
ruins and debris, and for. thirty years the 
dust clouded the air, and then it was that, 
in the providence of God, this new con- 
tinent was unveiled, where the ground was 
clear and the foundations of a new social 
order could be laid, with those watchwords: 
liberty, equality, opportunity, intelligence 
and integrity. For this was the “last west,” 
and America was God’s last opportunity in 
behalf of the human race. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE DUTCH. 


Having made this outlook upon the social 
condition of the world at the time our river 
was discovered, let us now consider the 
quality of men who laid the foundations of 
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our commonwealth, under the guiding hand 
of God. An English captain stood on the 
prow of the Half Moon, but a Dutch ship 
carpenter laid the keel of the Half Moon. 
Dutch sailors manned the vessel, Dutch 
capital backed the enterprise. Brave little 
Holland was our angel of good fortune, 
It is marvelous what God hath wrought 
through these little lands—little Palestine, 
with its religion; little Athens, with its in- 
tellect; little Florence, with her art; little 
Switzerland, with her liberty. The greatest 
achievement perhaps of the last four hun- 
dred years since Columbus discovered 
America was not the engine, the steamship, 
the telegraph, the wireless or the flying 
machine. The greatest achievement of 
these centuries is toleration in religion. 
And by way of pre-eminence this toleration 
is the contribution of Holland. Way back 
in 1577, William the Silent sent out this 
proclamation: “ We declare to you that you 
have no right to interfere with the con- 
science of anyone, so long as he has done 
nothing that works injury to another per- 
son.” That sentence was inscribed upon 
the gates of the World’s Fair, in Chicago, 
because that proclamation of the _lion- 
hearted Dutch leader made little Holland 
the refuge for the oppressed of all lands. 
When Spain burned men alive because they 
would not .conform, the fugitives found a 
refuge in Holland. When Switzerland 
lighted her faggot fires for the new think- 
ers, the exiles fled to Holland. When 
England was stripping the Puritans of 
their goods, cropping their ears, burning 
their foreheads with red-hot irons, three 
hundred fugitives escaped to Holland. 

We can never forget that the Pilgrim 
Fathers found a refuge in Holland from all 
that struck, from all that pursued, from all 
the forces that sought to do them evil. 
The Dutch fathers bought their own liberty 
at a great price. In that era, Spain was 
the only first class nation, ruling a part of 
Germany, provinces in Italy, the north of 
Africa, South America, Mexico, with large 
possessions in the United States Holland 
was a mudhole redeemed into a flower 
garden. Her motto was: “I struggle, but 
I emerge.” She built dykes against the 
North Sea, pumped the water from eighty 
lakes back into the ocean, laid the founda- 
tions of her villages, cities, churches and 
universities. When Philip realized that 
little Holland dared assert toleration in re- 
ligion, the emperor sent cruel Alva, with a 
great army, to stamp out the deadly heresy. 
They exiled Dutchmen, confiscated theif 
goods, thrust them into dungeons, tortured 
some, burned others, but the Dutch fought 
on. When at length the invading army 
crowded them over the dykes into the sea, 
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they hung on by their finger tips and fought 
their way back. In the final assault, when 
all things else failed, they cut the dykes, 
let in the North Sea, and drowned the 
enemy out, even though they drowned 
themselves. It is one of the finest chapters 
in the history of heroism. And this land 
of William the Silent, of Rembrandt, and 
Van Dyk, this little land, with its art of 
printing, that was the printing press for 
England, during her era of intolerance, 
this land of modern art and science and 
gardening and commerce, sent her bravest 
sons and her choicest daughters to our city 
and state. Later on, when our fathers 
were making their fight for independence, 
and Morris was trying to raise money for 
Washington’s army, he sent his agents 
from Philadelphia, not to Paris, nor to 
London, but to Amsterdam, and the Dutch 
people furnished the money with which 
Washington bought his powder and shot, 
and, backing us, they helped us win our 
liberty. Just because of their sense of in- 
debtedness to Holland, the people of the 
interior and the great West, and of the 
South, are deeply interested in this Hudson 
celebration. The anniversary has touched 


the deepest springs of their being, and given 
them an opportunity of expressing their 
gratitude and admiration for brave little 


Holland and her noble people. 
THE MINGLING OF BLOOD AND IDEALS. 


The mingling of blood and ideals on the 
part of the Dutch and the English fore- 
shadowed all that was best in the institu- 
tions that were to come. The leader was 
Saxon, and spoke the language of Shaks- 
peare and Bacon, and the backers were 
Dutch, with the courage and manhood and 
ideals of William the Silent. All that has 
since been wrought out through the co- 
mingling of many peoples and tongues was 
then miniatured forth. To-day we have a 
composite nation. We have drawn hither 
many of Scotland’s most gifted sons and 
the most enterprising of the Irish. We 
have been enriched and strengthened in the 
national physique by the contribution of the 
Germans. The outer differences of lan- 
guage and dialect have been incidental 
trifles in contrast with the inner unity that 
has made for an enlarged manhood. That 
1s why the national physique has grown 
taller, stronger, healthier and handsomer. 
This mixture of the races bids fair to ful- 
fill Herbert Spencer’s vision of the highest 
type of manhood and intellect and physique 
the world has ever known. In the realm of 
gtains, the husbandman knows the impor- 
tance of bringing in new seed corn, and 
nations need, from time to time, an infusion 
of new blood. Collisions there have been 
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and will be, with much fermentation, but 
soon the new wine will settle itself, the 
impurities will go to the bottom, and the 
precious liquor be drawn off in the purest 
form. For here, as nowhere else, is to be 
fulfilled the promise, the ideal, in those 
words, “God hath made of one blood all 
men to dwell upon the face of the earth.” 


THE HEROISM OF THE FATHERS. 


In retrospect we now see that the heart 
of the great past represents heroism and 
self-sacrifice. That which we enjoy was 
purchased at a great price. By their own 
blood our fathers redeemed us into this 
goodly land and great fortune. They lit- 
erally died that we might live. Ours is a 
national tree that has bloomed into crimson 
flowers because the roots were fed with the 
red rain, poured forth by the patriot and 
martyr. All that we have received as 
a free gift. We live in cities our fathers 
founded; we are fed by vineyards and 
orchards our fathers planted; they lifted 
their axes upon the forests, tore up the 
wild grasses, subdued the sour soil, strug- 
gled with wild beasts and still more savage 
men, made their way over rivers, across the 
mountains, endured the perils of the wilder- 
ness, struggled across the alkali deserts, 
climbed the Rockies, fought their way down 
to the Pacific shores, and all the time the 
wilderness with its foes was fighting against 
them. Their advance was marked by a 
‘long line of graves. Where the father fell 
the son took up the task anew. And now 
we have schools that they developed, we 
fall heir to wealth they produced, we live 
under laws that they formulated, we are 
protected by a flag whose bars they stained 
with their blood, we sing songs that the 
fathers wrote. They sowed the seed, we 
have reaped the rich harvest. The fathers 
labored, the sons have entered into their 
labors. Wordsworth said his parents had 
given pledges for him, and our ancestors 
have made vows for us, and pledged us to 
the school, the church, the home, to free 
education, to liberty and to laws, and the 
highest Christian ideals, for man’s sake and 
for God’s sake. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS IMMORTALITY OF THE 
FATHERS. 


Consider the immortality of influence, and 
the deathlessness of good deeds. Little 
did our fathers and founders suspect the 
ever-widening influences they had started. 
How unconscious was Hudson that he was 
founding the world’s second city, or open- 
ing up a new continent! How little did 
Fulton suspect that he was bringing distant 
nations near, anchoring London just outside 
New York, bringing Yokohama near to 
San Francisco. Little did the discoverers 
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dream that they were empire builders. The 
patriot digs the spring that widens into a 
river, for his children’s children. The hero 
and the martyr plant the roots of the tree 
that ripens eternal clusters for those that 
come after them. Even Columbus, after 
several voyages, did not suspect how great 
a thing he had achieved. In urging his 
claim before the sovereign, he insisted that 
he had discovered islands that were resting 
places on the route to India. Nor did he 
even suspect that his statue would grace 
many city squares, that a world’s fair would 
be held in his honor, that his name would 
be applied to states ‘and a nation. No 
Burns ever suspects in life the celebrations 
of his genius after death. No Rembrandt 
or Millet can enter by imagination into the 
treasure that the future holds for their 
fame. And yet, unconscious as they were 
of their work, their influence is immortal. 
The world guards their fame, and cherishes 
their name. The hero’s grave is the 
dynamic of progress. Society cannot afford 
to allow its great ones to die out of remem- 
brance. The soul is conscious after death, 
but man’s deeds are unconsciously im- 
mortal. The lesson of the week is that the 
world fighteth for the immortal fame of 
the righteous. These good and great souls 
are the glory of their time; their bodies 
are buried in peace, their names live for- 
evermore. Death is but seeming, waste is 
a figment, decay is exterior, the patriot is 
called an unfulfilled prophecy, and the re- 
former a dreamer, and the millions are 
counted obscure, and men talk about ob- 
livion, and exalt the dear and immortal few. 
And then, at the very point where sorrow 
wets the grave with tears, and hope and 
joy are pulseless, there victory unfurls her 
banners. For the nature of things fighteth 
for the fame of the righteous, and good 
deeds live forevermore. 


THE GREAT FUTURE. 


If now we pass from under the spell of 
the past, carrying with us the lessons of the 
many yesterdays, we front a future that is 
so immeasurably rich as to stir awe and 
something akin to fear. The handful with 
Hudson have now become four millions, 
the thousand colonists, ninety millions. On 
the morrow’s morrow we shall have a hun- 
dred and fifty millions, with two hundred 
billions of treasure. Will the institutions 
of the republic survive the strain and test? 
Will the free school educate the millions 
of newcomers? Will the free press become 
the instrument of patriotism instead of 
avarice, and bless and inform the multi- 
tudes? Will the free church make all to 
be patriots, Christians, obedient toward 
their country and their God? Will in- 
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dustrial liberty be safeguarded against class 
legislation and the enrichment of the few 
at the expense of the many? Will political 
liberty be safe in the hands of the millions, 
and equal to the problems of municipal 
government after the free lands have been 
exhausted. ‘Is immigration diluting the 
purity of the American blood, and threat- 
ening the national physique and genius? 
These are problems that confront every 
thoughtful citizen. The time has come 
when we must hope much from a new unity, 
In the presence of national peril, party lines 
should pass away. Men should consider 
that which is best for patriotism, for the 
highest welfare of their city, and for the 
strengthening of their country, and sacrifice 
selfish interest and trample on party con- 
siderations. It is a time for all good men 
to stand together against party greed, polit- 
ical selfishness; an attempt to overthrow 
partisans who are seeking the spoils of 
office, and the looting of the city of its 
wealth. That which the fathers achieved 
the sons should cherish, and hand on in 
turn to their descendants. And if democ- 
racy has succeeded in producing a high 
order of manhood, then the five free institu- 
tions of the republic should be handed on to 
other nations, to the end that world man- 
hood may be more and more, through strong 
minds, great hearts, true faith, in public 
duty and in private thinking. 


THE LITTLE WE KNOW. 





E do not know much. When we look 
at the switchboard of a central tele- 
phone exchange we are very sure that 
man has learned a great deal about the con- 
ductivity and resistivity of wires, and we 
are awestruck at the human brain that 
planned and wrought out that complicated 
network of circuits and plugs and insulated 
clues to a great section of the hemisphere. 
But when it is a matter of the twitching 
threads of nerves that carry messages from 
our own brains to the tips of our fingers 
and the bottoms of our feet we find that 
the doctors can prescribe rest and a glass 
of milk with a raw egg in it, but they caf 
tell us very little about these astonishing 
telegraph and telephone systems that mo- 
nopolize our own bodies and make our lives 
either “one grand, sweet song” or a long- 
drawn torment. 

We look at a locomotive furiously run- 
ning, and we say again, “ What hath man 
wrought?” as we think of the mechanical 
development since a man in England 
watched the steam lift the lid of a kettle. 
Gladstone said that to him the locomotive 
and the violin were the standing marvels. 
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Even the designer of a “Mallett com- 
pound” must wonder at the finished 
product as it charges past him with a 
string of laden freight cars in its wake as 
long as a comet’s tail. But when we have 
stood and gazed in wonderment at the loco- 
motive, and have patted each other on 
the head for the very fine fellows we are 
to have thought of such a thing without 
any help from the Creator, we do not know 
what makes a man get up in the morning, 
or causes a baby to crawl about the carpet, 
and finally to stand and to walk. We 
read the riddle of steam; we cannot solve 
the enigma of human life. 

Or perhaps we thrust in our heads im- 
pertinently at the window of the ship’s 
cabin, where the wireless operator with his 
vibrant earmuffs parries and thrusts with 
the demons of the upper air for the words 
that hurtle viewlessly through the sunlight 
or the screaming gale. And we say, 
“Surely nothing can be more wonderful 
than that,” and then some know-it-all at 
our elbow turns and superciliously explains 
to the girl beside him just how it is done, 
and how 49 or 67 other men were the real 
inventors, but Marconi was lucky enough 
to get the credit and the patent for an 
idea which was floating about in the air 
subject to anybody’s capture. And so, 
thanks to the supercilious young man, we 
know just how words can be thrown 3,000 
miles and caught on attenuated aerial 
clotheslines as neatly as a lacrosse player 
traps in his racquet the ball that is flung 
clear across the field. 

When the mystery of the wireless is as 
an open book, that he who travels by land 
or sea may read, two people may stand 
the width of the world asunder, and one 
of them knows what is in the mind and 
the heart of the other—and how is that 
done? “Prayer is the soul’s sincere de- 
sire, unuttered or expressed,” and the 
spiritual aspiration may find out another 
human being, or it may mount to heaven, 
and no man has anything to say about the 
mystery of its itinerary. We are as chil- 
dren crying for the light when it comes to 
the question of understanding the mode of 
ee between a soul and a 
soul. 

The greatest men have stood humbly 
with bowed heads upon the threshold of 
the unrevealed infinities. Sir Isaac New- 
ton confessed, at the end of a lifetime’s ex- 
ploration and countermining of mysteries 
deep hid, that he was only as a child who 
plays and prattles on the shore of the sea 
of truth with its illimitable expanse before 
him. An intellect like his insists on the 
little that it knows, and does not, from be- 
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hind a corrugated brow, endeavor to im- 
press a vain and foolish generation with 
its portentous acquisition of knowledge. 
While there are great men who blow like 
whales about their learning, and shout 
down opposition, as Doctor Johnson used 
to do when he fell afoul of an ignoramus 
or some “unidea’d” person, it is usually 
the mark of singular greatness of character 
to be distrustful of the range and extent 
of one’s own learning, and very ready to 
defer to the observation and experience of 
others. Somehow we place implicit con- 
fidence in one who does not pretend to 
know all there is to know a little sooner 
than we trust the person who tries to make 
it appear that nothing is foreign or un- 
familiar to his acquisitive and retentive 
intellect. 

It was a wise man who said that it’s 
better to know only a few things than to 
know so many things that are not so. If 
one knows but little, it is a comfort to be 
sure that this little is true. We sometimes 
wonder at those who can talk glibly on any 
and every subject, but such persons are 
often worse than the open and flagrant liars 
as dispensers of misinformation. For they 
pretend to know everything, and thus they 
mislead the ignorant ones who trust them. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE OLD WRECK AND THE NEW. 


i ity a man who spends much of his life 
riding on rails wrecks become an in- 


teresting study. Nowhere does progress 
signify more than in the dealing with those 
off the track. This morning—August 28— 
I was seated in the Wabash train very 
early, without breakfast, that I might 
spend the day in Toledo seeing, for the six- 
teenth time, how Gunckel saves all street 
boys, how he gets wrecked boys back on 
the track. 

sa = interesting situation this!” a 
train man remarked on the platform just 
under my open window. One comes to 
have an instinctive interest in “ situations ” 
who has as much depending upon them as 
I have, and I was soon down the line to 
find two heavy sleepers of. our train off the 
track, every truck off the rails, and lying 
across four lines of track. 

“Can you go and leave them?” I asked 
of the conductor. 

“What! Leave two cars filled with 
sleeping passengers!” and he went his 
way. 

A few short years ago it would have 
meant hours of jacking up the cars, lifting 
them on the track. There were fellow 
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travelers who estimated our delay by 
hours. I smiled. I knew there were new 
tricks, but I did not realize how new, for 
in less than ten minutes from the time the 
“ situation ” was appreciated the thirty-two 
wheels were riding on the right rails, and 
we were all scrambling to get back to our 
seats on the train before it was off to 
Toledo. 

How did they do it? It was all so 
simple—several pieces of heavy plank 
broken to suit various purposes, a nearby 
extra powerful locomotive, a lot of alert 
men, a signal or two, and everything was 
all right. ‘ 

“How like Gunckel! ” I said, and then I 
remembered that he was a railroad man for 
thirty years, and is merely getting boys on 
the right track by the use of very simple 
means, a bit of waiting power, utilizing a 
lot of handy fellows, and a signal or two. 
How the world does move!—American 
Primary Teacher. 


IMAGINATION IN CHARACTER 
FORMING. 


NapoLeon said in his terse style: 
“Tmagination rules the world.” Though 
this may savor of Napoleonic extrava- 
gance, the child certainly becomes in large 
measure what his imagination inspires him 
to be. Every boy runs the gauntlet of 
stories spoken and written, of books, 
papers, pictures, and insidious phrases cal- 
culated to quicken the imagination along 
dangerous lines. It is practically impos- 
sible for a lad to work in a shop or office, 
behind a counter or on a farm, to live 
through winter evenings or summer out- 
ings, to be anywhere or do anything with- 
out the liability of having the imagination 
viciously directed. If he allows himself to 
meditate upon that which he would do if 
it were right, his conscience soon trains 
itself to be at peace in the doing of that 
which he desires. 

It is not enough to protect a child from 
associations and influences that demoralize 
the life. There is need of positive culture 
of the imagination. It should be fed with 
good material. Processes should be estab- 
lished, and habits formed by which this 
material can be assimilated. Thoreau 
rarely said anything more sensible than 
that no explanation of nature is sufficient 
that does not leave something for the 
imagination to fill out. “What sort of 
science is that which enriches the under- 
standing, but robs the imagination? It 
not merely robs Peter to pay Paul, but 
takes from Peter more than it gives to 
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Paul. If we knew all things mechanically 
merely, we should know nothing really.” 

Every first-class bit of food for the 
imagination has become classic. Classical 
literature focused for the imagination 
always has room for any choice gem. An 
untrained teacher or parent is safe when 
he turns to the classics for material with 
which to entertain children. Santa Claus 
has furnished little people of all climes with 
healthful inspiration for the imagination; 
has hallowed the pioneer day of winter; 
has brightened and heightened gift receiy- 
ing by delightfully dissociating gifts and 
giving from the personality of the donors. 
Mother Goose melodies have been an ac- 
ceptable prelude for infantile imagination. 
The fables season it with wholesome char- 
acter truths. Fairy tales, mythologies, and 
tales of chivalry, when winnowed, inspire 
chivalric sentiments. Who that was 
brought up on Hawthorne’s “ Tanglewood 
Tales” can estimate the service they ren- 
dered him? 

The character element in the processes 
and habits of the imagination should be 
early and largely considered. Some of the 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays and 
Dickens’ novels have such a_ vivifying 
effect that they are more real than the 
historical personages of Hume or Ma- 
caulay. Indeed, historic characters are 
real only through the imagination. Every- 
thing that appeals to the imagination 
ought at a reasonably early age to move on 
a plane above mere sentiment. It should 
be attractive from its purpose and earnest- 
ness.—American Primary Education. 


THE NEW WEBSTER. 





N this volume of 2,700 pages is presented 
an essentially new dictionary of the 


English language. It is the latest term in 
the series which was begun by Noah Web- 
ster, and which has been steadily and con- 
sistently developed under the management 
of a single publishing house from 1843 to 
the present time. Its immediate prede- 
cessor was Webster’s International Diction- 
ary of 1890, with the Supplement added in 
1900. Of that work the new volume is a 
thorough reconstruction, embodying proved 
and established principles together with the 
results of the widest, the most recent, and 
the most analytical lexicographic research. 

This book has been in active preparation 
for many years. For the past six years a 
large staff of editors has been at work: 
men carefully selected for their individual 
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qualifications, and so grouped as to cover 
the whole field of practical lexicography ; 
directed by chiefs who had gained experi- 
ence in previous revisions of Webster; and 
reinforced by experts chosen from the 
highest authorities in literature and science. 
In general supervision of the whole has 
been the former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
who was editor in chief of the International 
Supplement of 1900, and who is recognized 
as a scholar and metaphysician of the high- 
est rank. When the present work was 
formally begun, there was in hand a mass 
of literary material carefully gathered 
through years. The construction of the 
book has been inspired and guided by a 
group of principles and methods—a tradi- 
tional yet living and growing spirit, tracing 
back to Noah Webster—augmented and en- 
riched by a succession of eminent scholars 
and applied by assiduous and devoted 
laborers. The outcome is the present vol- 
ume, which in both quantity and quality of 
matter exceeds its predecessor, the old In- 
ternational, at least as much as that sur- 
passed the now obsolete “ Unabridged.” 

The editors have had four guiding prin- 
ciples: First, they have aimed to preserve the 
lucidity, exactness, and comprehensiveness 
which have always characterized the Web- 
ster definitions, and to re-enforce those 
qualities by a closer analysis, a more his- 
toric order, and a fuller presentation. The 
advance of this work over its predecessors 
in these particulars may be instanced by a 
comparison of the treatment in the two 
books of such words as “do,” “ make,” 
“break,” “ foot,” “force,” “electric,” or, 
indeed, almost any word in common use. 
For example, the word “but” (prep. and 
conj.) is given, in comparison with the old 
International, 120 lines in place of 65, II 
definitions as against 6, and 33 citations 
instead of 14. 

Secondly, they have very greatly en- 
larged the number of titles in the vocab- 
ularly, both words and phrases. Within 
the two decades since the publication of 
the International, the speech of America 
and Great Britain has been enriched with 
new words and meanings by reason of the 
expansion of the natural and social sciences 
and the mechanic arts, through geographic 
exploration and the extension of the bound- 
aries of civilization, and through all the 
myriad play of human activities. As man’s 
horizon widens, his speech grows in vol- 
ume and variety. This growth the Dic- 
st should record at reasonable inter- 
vals, 

Thirdly, they have greatly increased the 





amount of general information.. Beyond 
its special province of language, the Dic- 
tionary may reasonably be expected to 
supply much knowledge of a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous character. If, for example, a 
reader looks for the common word “ skin,” 
it is probably from a desire to be told 
something more than that the skin is the 
covering of an animal body; and he will 
find twenty-two lines of clear and exact 
anatomical information, with a pictorial 
illustration and its key, as well as a series 
of special meanings and phrases, and a 
group of synonyms. Examples, taken 
almost at random, are the terms “ food,” 
“Gulf Stream,’ “governor” (in ma- 
chinery), “date line.” But in this regard 
the best test is to open the Dictionary at a 
venture. On almost every page two or 
three condensed treatises will be found that. 
will catch and hold the attention of the 
intelligent reader. 

Fourthly, they have such an arrange- 
ment of material as to increase the ease and 
convenience with which the consulter will 
find what he wishes. At the first glance 
there will be noted a novel arrangement of 
the page. Each page in the body of the 
Dictionary is divided into two sections, the 
upper in the familiar Webster type, the 
lower in a smaller type. But to regard the 
material in the lower section as constitut- 
ing in itself the addition to the earlier 
International would be a misapprehension. 
The new material is interwoven throughout 
the entire page. The division into two 
sections serves a double purpose: it. facil- 
itates convenience of consultation, and it 
also effects a great saving of space and 
corresponding increase of matter. The 
principle of the new arrangement is this: 


the several vocabularies formerly given . 


separately—Foreign Phrases and Proverbs, 
Scripture Names, Names of Fictitious Per- 
sons, Abbreviations—have been incorpor- 
ated with the general vocabulary. Every 
page now contains all the titles that fall 
alphabetically between the first and last 
title words. To the lower section of.the 
page are relegated the foreign phrases, 
abbreviations, etc.; also words wholly obso- 
lete, obsolete variants, uncommon dialect 
words, scientific terms of rare occurrence, 
words defined only by a cross reference, 
and in general that part of the vocabulary 
in most infrequent use. 

To illustrate: on page 2062 the headline 
shows as the first and last words “ street ” 
and “study.” All the titles whose alpha- 
betical places come between these two will 
be found on this page. In its lower section 
are the words less familiar in general liter- 
ature—such mechanical terms as “strut 
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beam,” “stub switch”; vernacular, like 
“student parsnip,” “ stub-boy”; ecclesi- 
astical, as “ studite”; local dialect, “ stuck- 
ling”; colloquial, “stuck-up”; obsolete, 
“ studient,” “ studiless ”; scientific, “ strych- 
nidine,” “strychnoline”; the Latin phrase, 
“studium immane loquendi”; as well as 
less common forms directing by a cross 
reference to the more common, as “ strych- 
nia,” referring to “strychnine.” Any other 
page illustrates these usages. 

Starting with the basal principle that the 
more common words are to be sought in 
the upper section and the rare terms in the 
lower section, a little experience will, it is 
believed, make the division not only famil- 
iar, but highly acceptable. This arrange- 
ment separates from the main body of the 
vocabulary a very large number of minor 
entries, whose presence would cumber it 
and render it more difficult of consultation. 
In the upper section the eye finds an ordi- 
nary word more easily when it is not over- 
crowded by “poor relations.” When the 
lower section is consulted, the fineness of 
the pearl type gives little trouble, because 
the title word is in bold, clear letters; so 
also are the cross references; and the 
narrow column with its short lines en- 
ables a fine type to be easily read. 

The novel appearance of the page, with 
its lower section in fine type, may require 
some mental adjustment. But it is the 
common experience of all those who have 
become familiar with the book, during the 
process of making, that with familiarity 
comes satisfaction with this new feature. 
Besides the great addition of new matter, 
it has made possible in the main section the 
quicker finding of the common words, and 
on a single page the presence of entries 
formerly scattered through half a dozen 
vocabularies. This arrangement, it is be- 
lieved, will conduce to the reader’s con- 
venience hardly less than the addition of 
new matter will increase the resources 
placed at his command. 

The treatment of the various special de- 
partments, the principles applied to each, 
and the names of the experts employed in 
the work, are detailed in the Preface. To 
epitomize here what is there more fully set 
forth on two subjects: in regard to Spelling, 
as to other topics, the Dictionary is not a 
literary dictator, nor an authority like the 
French Academy, but it is a chronicler of 
existing usage, with due mention of inno- 
vations proposed by creditable authority 
but not yet generally accepted. As to 
pronunciation, especial care has been taken 
to ascertain and record the best English 
usage, thus freshly emphasizing the “ Inter- 
national ” character of the work. 
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HENRY CHARLES LEA. 


HIS MANY-SIDED CHARACTER AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY SCHOLARSHIP. 





HERE was buried in Philadelphia, 
October 27th, Henry C. Lea, a pub- 
lisher, scholar and business man of rare 
ability and attainments. A member of his 
family who perhaps better than any other 
is qualified to speak with authority and 
accuracy of his remarkable career con- 
tributes the following to the Public Ledger: 
Mr. Lea typically illustrated the law of 
inheritance of ability. His grandfather 
was eminent as a philanthropist and pub- 
licist; his maternal uncle, Henry Charles 
Carey, a famous political economist, estab- 
lished protection as the policy of this coun- 
try and so laid the foundation for its un- 
paralleled development; his father was a 
distinguished conchologist and mineralogist; 
his mother was an authority on trees, and 
a paternal uncle, Thomas Lea, was a lead- 
ing botanist. 

At 6 years of age Henry C. Lea was 
familiar enough with Greek to read pas- 
sages fromthe Testament At 13 he was do- 
ing original investigation in chemistry and 
writing conchology. He acquired a knowl- 
edge of botany which he retained to the 
end of his life. When he had completed 
his education under Mr. Nulty, a famous 
teacher, he was a scholar in Greek, Latin 
and French. To these he added later 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and sufficient 
‘Hebrew and Sanskrit for his purposes. 

The European languages he understood 
in all their dialects and periods, and his 
mastery was so thorough that he could 
decipher the various contractions employed 
by the scribes, who followed their own 
individual systems. He was equally at 
home in classical and medieval Latin, and 
in this respect was probably the foremost 
Latin scholar of his times. German he 
acquired at 60, and Dutch at 80. 

His most remarkable characteristic was 
an inexorable power of reasoning, and his 
adherence to its conclusions. He concen- 
trated his energies on a given task and 
eliminated any interferences with im- 
partiality in judgment. A modest estimate 
of his own powers led him to conclude that 
he must make up for any deficiencies by 
diligence. Mental balance he perfected as 
the fundamental requirement in studying 
any question, and he was able to use this 
instrument without interference from pre- 
possessions. His methods were developed 


with similar care at all points. __ : 
It is unusual for a mind to combine apti- 
tudes in science and in practical affairs. 
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He saw this and concluded that as he had 
a distaste for business he must qualify him- 
self by extra diligence to keep pace with 
his competitor, whom he always assumed to 
be abler than himself. His success in com- 
mercial lines was more than equalled by his 
skill in finance, which he developed by in- 
dividual study. 

As a philanthropist he was interested in 
everything that promised benefit to his 
fellowmen. His gifts for educational, so- 
cial and charitable purposes were large and 
incessant. He deemed it every man’s duty 
to make his benefactions during his lifetime 
instead of unloading such responsibilities on 
those who might come after him. 


THE OLD-TIME SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN MACDONALD. 


As to recitations in that old school, there 
were none, as we understand them, though 
in some of the branches we met in classes. 
In reading, little or no attention was given 
to the expressional side, but much time was 
spent, and not unprofitably, on punctuation 
and the meaning of words. Spelling, we 
learned from the reading lessons, and we 
had no special books for that branch of 
study. The reading usually was on a high 
key, the rate of speed was fast, and in- 
flections were ignored or unknown. In 
poetry, the emphasis was placed on the last 
word of every second line. The readers 
were known as “ Collections,” for instance, 
“Fourth Collection,” ‘ Fifth Collection.” 
For one thing, some of the children at 
least, were and are in after years thankful, 
many of the lessons were from the best 
there was in literature, and so, though they 
were ignorant even of the meaning of 
literature, they were coming, each day, 
under the influence of great writers. 

In arithmetic, there was no recitation, 
and each scholar did as every Israelite did 
in the days of the judges when there was 
no king, “ that which was right in his own 
eyes,” that is to say every one went each 
day as far as he could in the book in a 
given time. The problems were solved at 
the long desk facing the windows, and it is 
not surprising that often the student’s eyes 
were attracted from the book to the blue 
mountains in the distance beyond the loch, 
or to such bits of the shore as were visible 
from the schoolhouse. On that shore, some 
Seventy or seventy-five years ago, Hugh 
Miller, afterwards the world-renowned 
geologist, worked as a stone mason, select- 
ing and preparing stones for the walls of 
the Manse in the neighborhood. But his 
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thoughts were far beyond the quarry by the 
sea and the addition to the Manse. He 
was quietly and systematically studying 
rock formation, and the results came out 
later in his “ Testimony of the Rocks” and 
other books. And here Kansas, as usual, 
then and long after known as “ The Great 
American Desert,” insists on connecting it- 
self with the shore and the mason. When 
a boy, Hugh Miller went to school in his 
native town, Cromarty. In the same 
school, about a third of a century later, be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, General John 
Fraser, Chancellor of the University of 
Kansas from 1868 to 1874, and State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Kansas, 
from January, 1875, to January, 1877, re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education. 

But I have wandered far from the old 
school. History, as taught, I did not like. 
It was too choppy, dry as dust, and in every 
way repellent. But the histories that 
drifted to me from private libraries beyond 
schoolroom walls were both enjoyment and 
instruction. 

As to the grammar of those days, it re- 
minds one of the student’s answer on 
examination to the question, “ What can 
you tell about Nero?” “The less said 
about Nero, the better.” In my memory 
of the grammar two things stand forth 
with appalling distinctness, roots and rules. 
Both must be memorized, or woe be unto 
us. Keeping in after school, and switch- 
ing hung over our head like the sword of 
Damocles. Perhaps this figure is mixed, 
but as it expresses our fears, it must be 
suffered to pass. The roots were of de- 
rivative words, and were given parrot-like, 
thus: “Caput, the head, as capital; tenir, 
to hold, as tenable,” etc. So many roots, 
so many rules each day. From these, I 
got no visible benefit, but the drill on con- 
jugation left some permanent results. 

The text-book in geography was small 
and unattractive but we had a set of ex- 
cellent maps, and from these and outside 
reading we absorbed far more than from 
the book On the maps, though, the Moun- 
tains of the Moon were still trending across 
Central Africa, and the source of the Nile 
was far in the future Maps, as every one 
knows, hang on walls, and the north is the 
top. Hence, improperly taught children 
inferred that one going toward the north 
is always going up, so, too, thousands of 
pupils reasoned in their childish way that 
the farther one goes south, the hotter the 
temperature, even after crossing the 
equator. I am using the past tense, sup- 
posing that no children of this generatiom 
are allowed to be taught or untaught in this: 
way. Nevertheless it was a Kansas school! 
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boy who on seeing Lake Michigan the first 
time, exclaimed: “Why, I never thought 
Lake Michigan was as’ big as this!” 
“ How big did you think it was?” “Oh, a 
little narrow strip.” This was the picture 
conveyed to his mind by the map in his 
geography at school. Yet the teacher 
could have made the real thing so clear to 
him, by using distances in the city or 
county as measurements, to give the child 
conceptions of  magnitude.— Western 
School Journal. 


BARRIE’S MOTHER IN PLAYS. 


The actual heroine of “What Every 
Woman Knows,” the new comedy that 
Maude Adams is now presenting, is J. M. 
Barrie’s own mother, Margaret Ogilvy and 
such a mother she was! 

When he was a little boy Barrie used 
to write stories, and his mother encouraged 
him. When he had been at the university 
and declared his intention of becoming an 
author she grew alarmed at his views. She 
wanted him to be a minister, possibly a pro- 
fessor. Later, however, she became recon- 
ciled to the author business, and they 
planned the future together. 

Barrie and his mother had read some- 
where that a novelist was better equipped 
than most of his competitors if he knew 
himself and one woman. Barrie tells that 
‘one day his mother said to him: 

“You know yourself, for everybody must 
know himself, but I doubt I am the only 
woman you know well.” 

“Then I must take you for my heroine,” 
Barrie answered. 

“A gay and farrant-like heroine,” she 
replied, and they both laughed at the no- 
tion. 

Try as he would, Barrie has never been 
able to keep his mother out of his books 
and plays, and that was always a great 
source of amusement to her. Barrie says 
that his mother used to love to have 
cushions on unused chairs, but detested 
putting her back against them. She used 
to have a saying, “I wouldn’t sit in the fine 
chair, James,” just as Maggie Wylie says 
in the first act of “ What Every Woman 
Knows.” 

Barrie is a quiet, methodical little man. 
He wrote the biggest portion of his new 
comedy while in Dublin visiting Miss 
Adams two summers ago. Strange as it 
may seem, he has never seen Miss Adams 
act in any of his plays. The only time that 
he has seen her play was about 14 years 
ago at the Empire Theatre, in New York, 
and the play was “ Rosemary,” which John 
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Drew was then giving. Barrie consented 
to dramatize the novel, “The Little 
Minister,” providing the little woman that 
acted with Mr. Drew play the part of Lady 
Babbie. The little woman, of course, was 
Maude Adams. 


FRATS. 


Unper the caption, “ A Trying Predica- 
ment,” the Denver (Colorado) Times 
writes thus of the frat question: 

Some of the Denver parents who are 
graciously permitted to dwell in home as- 
sociation with high school pupils are 
placed in a most trying position. They are 
forced to a cruel choice between respect to 
the community and obedience to their 
offspring. Not Brutus, who was torn by 
duty to the State; not Lee, who was com- 
pelled by love of Virginia to break his 
oath of fealty to the nation, was ever 
driven into a more distressful situation. 

The authorities of the Denver high 
school determined that pupils must not be- 
long to fraternities or sororities. Some 
of the young people gently but firmly over- 
ruled the school faculty. Then the prin- 
cipals exercised their brute power and 
suspended these pupils. In a few in- 
stances, misguided parents sent their chil- 
dren back to make submission; but in other 
cases deferential fathers and mothers have 
supported the boys and girls who support 
them, or have taken the matter into 
agonized consideration. 

The issue seems to be solely between two 
viewpoints. The pupil holds that it is his 
right, as the future ruler of the nation, to 
organize and maintain societies to super- 
vise and regulate the boards of education 
and the faculty. The school authorities 
hold that the taxpayers have made liberal 
provision for education, and that fraterni- 
ties detract from efficient and orderly 
progress toward that end, thus increasing 
the financial burden. 

There are many other ways of stating 
the proposition, but the foregoing is 
enough. The pain of the choice thus 
forced upon some of the parents and guar- 
dians is apparent at a glance. They must 
either oppose the authority which they 
themselves have constituted over the 
schools, or they must reject the most ap- 
proved modern home rule—that of the 
child over its elders. We sympathize with 
the fathers and mothers who are an- 
guished by this sense of divided responsi- 
bility; and we cannot blame those who, by 
reason of erroneous judgment, shall choose 
to stand by the State. 

But for our own part, we believe in the 
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infallibility of youthful opinion. “ Par- 
ents, obey your children that your days 
may seem long in the land!” 

In connection with the above it is perti- 
nent and gratifying to note that the deci- 
sion of the Denver courts has been against 
the fraternities and that there is little 
probability of an appeal. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


BY GEORGE NORLIN. 


UST now the pendulum seems to have 
swung to its extreme. It appears to 
be the popular impression that Greek in 
education is one of those strange survivals 
which, like the buttons on the sleeves of a 
coat, once served a useful purpose, but 
now merely illustrate the conservatism of 
fashion, and I fear that in the minds of 
some college presidents, happily not our 
own, Greek is maintained because it is still 
thought that no college or university can 
be well dressed without it. 

At any rate, it is certain that in these 
days Greek is on the defensive and the 
popular attitude toward it is one of in- 
creasing prejudice. For instance, I find 
myself in the smoking room of a Pullman 
and beside me, disposed to comfortable 
sociability, sits a well groomed business 
man. He starts a friendly conversation; 
finally as the acquaintance grows a little 
more familiar, he asks me what my busi- 
ness is. “Why, I’m a teacher of Greek.” 
“Greek! what’s that for?” I then try 
to tell him in a few chosen words that 
Greek is for the good of the soul. This 
puts an end to all polite conversation. He 
looks on me with uneasy suspicion and 
wonders that I am allowed to run loose. 
Discouraged by this outcome of my high 
seriousness, I decide to try another tack. 
I meet another fellow traveler who shows 
the same curiosity. He asks the same 
question. This time I reply, “I am a pro- 
fessor of Greek at a fine salary. That’s 
my graft; what’s your’s?” He at once 
offers me a good Havana. He under- 
stands me, he respects me, and when we 
part he hopes we will meet again. 

Now, this prejudice is due, of course, to 
sheer ignorance, and it is this which is the 
formidable enemy of Greek. Those who 
have studied it intelligently, who have come 
to know its literature, its life, its thought, 
all that it has meant to progress and civili- 
zation, are not its enemies, but, with rare 
exceptions, its enthusiastic friends. It is 
as true now as when Plato said it that men 
are prejudiced against the unfamiliar. 
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They are hostile to that which they do not 
know. Dogs bark at strangers. 

Yet in spite of this popular prejudice, 
the belief in Greek and devotion to it by 
those who know it has never been so strong 
as it is to-day. Its students are fewer, but 
Greek scholarship has not suffered; rather, 
it has improved the attention to other sub- 
jects which the decline of Greek in its 
place of pre-eminence in the college cur- 
riculum has forced upon all, and has 
broadened the view of those who specialize 
in Greek with the result that its study is 
more sane and intelligent than it has ever 
been, and its value is, among the few at 
least, not less highly, but more highly 
esteemed. We are able now to see Greek 
in its perspective, we can estimate its rela- 
tive importance more justly and, therefore, 
we are able to interpret it more intelli- 
gently. The number of periodicals dealing 
with Greek and Latin subjects, and the out- 
put of sane and scholarly books along 
these lines has never been so great as now; 
and the present generation has seen at least 
three great scholars and men of letters, 
Jebb of England, Croiset of France, Wilar- 
nowitz of Germany, who in minute and 
technical work, as well as in the more diffi- 
cult task of making the old Greek world 
live again, have a place second to none. 

Is all this to go for nothing? Just at 
the time when the knowledge of Greek 
art, literature and thought, in a word, of 
Greek civilization is at its highest and we 
are in a position to teach it better than ever 
before, are we to lose the vantage ground 
which we have gained and is the knowledge 
of Greek to become soon, except to the 
very few, one of the lost arts? I cannot 
bring myself to believe it. I am too opti- 
mistic to fear that the fittest will not sur- 
vive, and to the pessimist who believes that 
the world is going to the dogs and that 
Greek has gone there already, I would say, 
in the words of Eschylus, “ Sing woe, sing 
woe; but let the best prevail.” 

Already there are encouraging signs of 
a reaction from the extreme which we 
have reached when a professor of biology, 
judging from years of experience with 
classical and non-classical students at Am- 
herst, pleads for the study of Greek as the 
best training for scientific work; when the 
dean of Rush Medical College, in an ad- 
dress before our students, emphasized the 
value of Greek to the medical student; 
when in a conference of the colleges of 
medicine and engineering at the University 
of Michigan the deans and professors con- 
demned the present scatter-gun policy of 
the high schools and recommended for stu- 
dents of medicine and engineering a 
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thorough training in Greek and Latin; and 
when, more recently, President Butler of 
Columbia, in the address of welcome to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, reopened the old debate 
of scientific versus classical education by 
stating that science had failed to fulfill its 
promise of twenty-five years ago that it 
was equal or superior in educational value 
to the old humanities, then, I say, the old 
mossbacked pedagogue may be pardoned if 
he smiles an optimistic smile at the world’s 
folly and remarks, “I told you so.” 

I do not mean to imply that there is or 
should be any conflict between science and 
the classics. He would be a madman who, 
knowing what science has done for the 
world, would attempt to disparage it just as 
I think he would be madman who, realiz- 
ing our tremendous debt to classical civili- 
zation, would discourage the study of 
Greek. Greek has no quarrel with science, 
nor has it anything to fear from any sub- 
ject which involves careful training and 
patient discipline. Its real enemy and the 
main cause, I believe, of its unpopularity, is 
a pernicious idea which has crept into the 
educational life of this country. It is the 
kindergarten idea which has insinuated it- 
self into the high schools and the colleges 
as well—the notion that education is a 
sort of merry-go-round, that you should 
get into training for the world’s work by 
playing at things, not working at them. 
The old-fashioned idea that the things that 
are worth while are the things attained 
only through patient aind laborious striv- 
ing is cruel and wrong; away with it! 

Now it is this notion of getting some- 
thing for nothing that is playing havoc 
with the so-called hard subjects. Infor- 
mation, not education, is the ideal. 
Naturally, these subjects which involve 
rigid preparation and patient effort are 
shunned as instruments of torture, sur- 
vivals of the inquisition. And _ those 
courses grow popular in which the student 
is like the fledgling in the nest. He needs 
only to sit and open his beak while he is 
fed with that pleasing pabulum which, 
without his knowing it, flows with power 
into his wings, until finally on the eventful 
commencement day he flaps his untried 
pinions and soars aloft and aloft into the 
seventh heaven of culture and accomplish- 
ment. 

Only, too often, the wings are joined 
with wax and down he is dashed to earth 
and reality to find that after all there is 
work to be done, obstacles to be overcome. 
The responsibility for this our irresponsible 
educational system is placed on the student 
himself. He has a voluntary choice, and if 
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he picks out the line of least resistance 
and plays his way through college, it is his 
own fault. Let him die in his sins! In 
other words, the democratic principle of 
free selection in education as in theology 
seems to mean in actual results that the 
student is encouraged to take what he likes 
and is damned if he does. 

But there is another fad in education 
from which Greek has suffered in a de- 
gree. It is a by-product of the doctrine of 
evolution, and the danger of it lies in that 
it is a partial application of a perfectly 
sound principle. The principle is this: In 
order to know just where we are we must 
know the road over which we have 
traveled; in order to understand ourselves, 
in order to know what men are, we must 
know what they have been. Now this is a 
golden truth and, to my mind, there is no 
stronger argument for the study of Greek; 
but it seems to be interpreted to mean that 
we should confine our study very largely to 
our savage and arboreal ancestors. For 
my part, I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that I can learn more about what is 
most worth while in my own life and that 
of my friends, from Socrates and Plato 
than I can from the Australian Bushman or 
the anthropoid ape, and I cannot but feel 
concern for those who appear to insist on 
their closer kinship with the latter. 

It is just’ because in the evolution of 
civilization the Greeks have played a 
greater part than any people of the past, 
it is because we owe to Greece much that 
is best in our own life, it is because we 
owe to the inspiration of this marvelous 
people much of our literature, our art, our 
ideal of freedom, our devotion to truth and 
science; nay, much more of our religion 
than is popularly thought, that they claim 
our attention and interest in an excep- 
tional degree. Lest you think that out of 
prejudice for my subject I am exagger- 
ating, let me quote to you the words of a 
great scholar and authority on the history 
of institutions, Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 
The words are these: “ To one small people 
it was given to institute the principle of 
progress. That people was the Greeks. 
Save the blind forces of nature, nothing 
moves in this world which is not Greek in 
its origin.” This sounds at first like offen- 
sive exaggeration. What can it mean? It 
does not mean that the Greeks discovered 
radium or that science has not made tre- 
mendous progress since their time, but that 
the Greeks contributed to the world that 
belief in the supreme efficacy of reason, 
that love of truth for its own sake, that 
scientific spirit which puts a heavy question 
mark after every sanctioned tradition and 
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belief which does not square with an ever 
increasing and advancing knowledge. The 
difference between the presence of this and 
its absence is the difference between the 
free intellectual life of Athens at its best 
and the slavish stupidity of the Middle 
Ages; and, so far as I know, the historians 
regard it as no mere coincidence that with 
the re-birth of the Greek spirit, the renais- 
sance of interest in classical literature and 
thought, there dawned the New Era of the 
Modern Age. 

We owe, therefore, to Greece a heavy 
debt which as students we can pay in a 
fashion at least by attempting to appreciate 
how great it is. But more than this. I 
believe that in spite of our boasted 
progress, we have still much to learn from 
that civilization which, like a flower of the 
springtime, grew: up along the shores of 
the Egean. We can draw from it the 
freshness which will keep us from going 
stale. We can learn through it to renew 
our childhood for it is the civilization of 
healthy and normal youth. There is in all 
of us the tendency to grow old in dogmatic 
and patronizing indifference to the open- 
mindedness of earlier years. We learn to 
think in terms of prejudice. We look at 


life darkly through a distorting lens of 
morbid conventionality and artificiality 


and the farther away from nature we get 
the surer we are of our philosophy. The 
result is either a life of complete stagna- 
tion like that of ancient Egypt or, when 
the native forces still rebel against this 
alien tyranny, a life of jangling discord. 
Herodotus tells us of a conversation be- 
tween Solon and a priest of the old reli- 
gion of Egypt. To the open-minded ques- 
tions of the Greek the latter made the 
characteristic reply: “O Solon, you Greeks 
are always children.” Now, the point I 
wish to make is that when we grow too old 
to ask and attempt to answer the simple 
but searching questions of a child, we have 
lost the Greek spirit and are back in Egyp- 
tian darkness. It is just this which is the 
greatness of the Greeks. They are 
“always children,” simple and yet intelli- 
gent, young and yet mature, free and yet 
restrained, they succeeded as no people of 
the world have succeeded in that nice ad- 
justment of the parts to the whole of life 
from which alone happiness can come. 
Body, spirit, mind, were all to them divine. 
But highest of all, and supreme over all, 
was reason. No terrifying figments of the 
imagination could stand against it. No 
artificial fabrics of convention and preju- 
dice could endure its searching analysis; 
and, in the subordination of all to this they 
sought to gain the ideal of law and 
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harmony in the external world—the music: 
of the spheres—and the ideal of beauty and. 
harmony in man—the music of the soul. 

Finally, in closing, let me quote these 
words of Professor Jebb, by whose death 
not long ago the world lost one of the 
greatest and broadest scholars of this gen- 
eration: “ Humanity cannot afford to lose- 
out of its inheritance any part of the best. 
work which has been done for it in the 
past. All that is most beautiful and in- 
structive in Greek achievement is our per- 
manent possession; one which can be en- 
joyed without detriment to those other 
studies which modern life demands; one- 
which no lapse of time can make obsolete, 
and which no multiplication of modern in- 
terests can make superfluous. Each suc-- 
cessive generation must learn from ancient 
Greece that which can be taught by her: 
alone; and to assist, however little, in the 
transmission of her message, is the best 
reward of a student.”—Colorado School 
Journal, 
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BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


One of the greatest books ever written 
is Buckle’s “History of Civilization.” 
Buckle never got beyond the introduction, 
which forms a volume in itself, and is im- 
mortal on account of its wealth of logic: 
and clearness of insight. The whole 
volume is a protest against the way in 
which historv has been written—a protest 
against the assumption that military his- 
tory, a history of marches and counter- 
marches, of skirmishes and fights, of sieges. 
and slaughters, is history at all. 

Certainly it is not the history of the life 
and evolution of a country. That which 
makes or unmakes a nation is the quiet,. 
peaceful, productive life of the people. 
Nations are great through their architects, 
engineers, artists, teachers, business men 
and workers, and not through their 
lawyers, preachers and policemen. It is 
commerce—production and distribution— 
that has given America her proved place 
among the nations. This country has re- 
cently passed through a cyclone of defama- 
tion, vituperation and exposure, much of it 
indecent. The commercial jolt that we ex- 
perienced has shown us that when the rail- 
roads are prosperous—buying rails, extend- 
ing their lines, building bridges, ware- 
houses, collecting a better equipment—we- 
are all prosperous. When the railroads 
cease pushing for better facilities there is 
a lull, the bread line forms, the tramp of 
the unemployed and the hoarse and omin-- 
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ous roar of the mob are heard in the land. 
In such times an extra police force is 
needed and menace becomes imminent. 

Individuals at work are safe—and a 
nation is only safe when its people are em- 
ployed. Now, suppose you raise a cry of 
“stop, thief,’ and turn the powerful re- 
sources of the government to harassing 
enterprise, with the endeavor to confiscate 
its property, take away its character, de- 
stroy its good will, does it not stand to 
reason that we thus kill ambition, destroy 
initiative, smother aspiration and get a con- 
dition where expansion ceases, orders are 
cancelled, men laid off, and the whole land 
suffers? We have been in a state of panic 
through burning our barns to kill the mice. 
The national conditions have been patho- 
logic. Happily, however, we are now get- 
ting our nerves back to normal, and sanity 
is taking the place of hysteria. 

We do business now according to Mar- 
quis of Queensberry rules, where formerly 
London rules governed the contest. Our 
fight is with six-ounce gloves. Horse 
shoes and railroad spikes’ are barred. 
There was a time when we fought with 
bared knuckles. But business is not a 
ladies’ lunch—a suave and _ innocuous, 
harmless, tabby four-o’clock. It is a strug- 
gle for supremacy. And it is a fight to a 
finish. And it is just as full of romance 
as were the knightly jousts of old. 

Money is the measure of power, but 
money for its own sake is not worth the 


struggle. Modern millionaires do not 


hoard—they invest. And they invest that 
they may use. The successful man now 
always has the builder’s itch—he is always 
and forever widening, extending, building, 
improving, and it is all in the line of 
human service, of human betterment. To 
exploit society is to fail, and all wise, suc- 
cessful men know it. To plunder is to die. 

Nothing is more silly and absurd than 
the idea that the men who have built up 
the great modern American fortunes are 
intent on ease and luxury. As a class they 
are men of abstemious habits, simple, rapid 
and direct in their dealings. They work 
sixteen hours a day. They are in the 
game, and can’t get out if they would. 
Their millions are invested in a way that 
makes use an imperative necessity. To 
liquidate would be red ruin. 

“They say I am rich,” once said James 
J. Hill to me, “and they roll off the num- 
ber of my millions. The fact is, I owe 
more money than all the men in Minnesota. 
To make my investments profitable and 
keep them from fading away, I am obliged 
to eternally struggle keeping them active.” 

One investment calls for another to pro- 
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tect it, and so Mr. Hill is always building, 
always extending. This eternal unrest of 
business means national prosperity. To 
picture the great business builder as a 
parasite, living on the labor of the prole- 
tariat, is an insult to the intelligence of the 
age. Should our government begin to con- 
fiscate private property in the name of the 
law, that instant will enterprise grow old 
and senility prate of the past. 

But this is not to be. We are beginning 
to realize that business is built on confi- 
dence; that when we destroy faith in our 
commercial fabric we are actually taking 
the roofs from homes, snatching food from 
children and pushing bodies naked out into 
the storm. 

Business means homes, gardens, books, 
parks, music, good roads, schools—safety, 
peace and prosperity—and of these things 
the world has not yet seen a plethora.—N. 
Y. American. 


QUESTION OF ASIATIC VISITOR. 


A DISTINGUISHED Japanese official visited 
New York recently, and a member of the 
municipal government who had been in 
Japan and speaks Japanese, undertook to 
show him around. 

“Ts that an officer making an arrest?” 
asked the Japanese as he saw a man stop 
a milk wagon. 

“Not exactly,” replied the official; “he 
is a milk inspector and his duty is under 
the law to see that no impure milk is sold 
in the city. If the milk is all right he will 
let the milkman pass on; if not he will 
arrest him.” 

“What is impure milk?” 

“Milk that has been mixed with chalk 
or water.” 

“Ts the chalk a poison?” 

“Oh, no; it impairs the quality, that’s 
all.” 

“Does water in milk make anybody 
sick?” 

“Why, of course not, but when a person 
pays for milk, he wants milk, not water, 
which he can get for little or nothing when 
he desires it. It is a swindle on the public 
to put water in milk.” 

“ But you say no one is hurt by it.” 

“Feelings are hurt, that’s all.” 

Soon after they passed a low corner 
saloon, when the door opened, and a man 
who came staggering out, tripped, struck 
his head against a lamp-post and fell 
heavily on the sidewalk, where he lay as 
one dead. 

“What is the matter with that man?” 
asked the foreigner from Japan. 
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“Full of benzine,” replied the municipal 
officer, with a glance of disgust. 

“Benzine! What is that?” 

“Tt is a name we have in this country 


for poor liquor—poison whiskey, you 


understand.” 

“Bad whiskey is a poison?” 

“Deadly poison sometimes.” 

“Has the man a license to sell whiskey 
same as the milkman has to sell milk?” 

“Of course, or he couldn’t carry on 
business.” 

“And do you inspect the whiskey as you 
do the milk?” 

“ Never.” 

“Yet there may be poison in it, while the 
milk is adulterated with chalk and water, 
which do no harm in particular, you say.” 

“Ahem,” said the city official, twisting 
about uneasily, “let’s look at the markets.” 

At the markets they found officials in- 
specting the meat which was on sale. 

“What do they do that for?” asked the 
Japanese. 

“To see that the meat is healthful,” was 
the reply. 

“Tf a man should eat a piece of unhealth- 
ful meat, would he stumble on the side- 
walk and split his head open against the 
lamp-post, as the man did coming out of 
the saloon? Would watered milk make 
him do that?” 

“Why, certainly not.” 

“Yet you inspect meat and milk and let 
men sell poisoned whiskey, which kills 
people, as much as they please. I can’t 
understand your country.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 


bee automobile is to the ordinary road 
what the steam car and the trolley 
car are to the rails. The touring car falls 
into and promises to fill admirably the wide 
space between the average road carriage 
and the Pullman railroad car. Its broad 
field is the entire common road system of 


every civilized land. The word “auto- 
mobile” means “a thing moving itself.” It 
1s a good word, but it would fit just as well 
a railway locomotive. Answering to an 
urgent demand, if has grown suddenly into 
enduring and almost universal favor. 
Electric light, electric power, the telephone, 
wireless telegraphy, the aeroplane, the 
trolley car and the automobile are the seven 
wonders of to-day—the last quarter of a 
century—far greater than the old seven of 
the ages before us. 

The men who keep the statistics say that 





nine years ago there were but 3,700 auto- 
mobiles in the United States. In 1903, at 
the World’s Fair, at St. Louis, I was 
greatly interested in the French exhibit of 
these novel and beautiful machines. They 
were a revelation and a challenge to 
America. In 1904 10,000 were built on this 
side of the water, and many were imported. 
In 1908 more than 50,000 were built in this 
country, few were imported and many were 
exported. The American auto now leads 
the world. It is estimated that there are 
now in the United States 152,000 of these 
machines, valued at $270,000,000, or nearly 
$1,800 each. It will cost to run them not 
less than $75,000,000 for the year. The 
production for 1909 is placed at 70,000 cars, 
the demand far exceeding the supply. An 
authority in this field, basing his figures 
upon a recent trip covering nearly a hun- 
dred of the leading factories, estimates two 
hundred thousand (200,000) cars as the 
production for 1910 in this country alone. 
Of this almost incredible number 165,000 
will be cars for professional business or 
pleasure, 30,000 will be high-wheeled 
buggies, and 5,000 steam and _ electric 
carriages and commercial vehicles. The 
average price will be about $1,200, cars 
below $1,500 being in greatest demand, 
although the demand for the higher-priced 
machines is steadily growing. This means 
a business in the United States of nearly 
$250,000,000 in cars alone. The prosperous 
farmer has entered the field as a large 
buyer. Of the great number now in daily 
use, probably 30,000 are owned in Penn- 
sylvania, 20,000 in Massachusetts, and 
nearly 40,000 in Ohio. We are amazed at 
the showing of figures. It reads like the 
story of Aladdin. Rub the Lamp—and see 
flying autos everywhere by tens of thou- 
sands! 

The autoist demands for his machine a 
good road, and roads as a rule are bad. 
He is going everywhere nowadays and he 
will soon be living everywhere, so that the 
earnest good roads advocate, a moving in- 
fluence in his own community and a power 
in the Legislature of the State, will soon be 
ubiquitous. Autoists have local, State and 
national organizations. They are awake to 
every device, method and influence that 
gives promise of aid in solving the stub- 
born problem of good roads, and any good 
thing that is seen or learned anywhere is 
spread broadcast through the land. In this 
way the King Split-Log Drag was intro- 
duced into Lancaster county by an un- 
selfish and enthusiastic autoist, to the 
marked imrovement of the average country 
road where it has been used. It is a 
simple, inexpensive and effective device 
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that comes from the West, where prob- 
ably a hundred thousand of them are in 
constant use with satisfactory result. 
Within a year hundreds of these road drags 
have been bought or made by wide-awake 
farmers and road supervisors in different 
parts of the county. They are “making 
good,” and soon thousands of them will be 
used by our farmers. 

The automobile has left the horse far 
behind for speed, and will soon usurp his 
place upon city streets for light and heavy 
haulting. Man has never made an inven- 
tion of greater practical value than the 
everyday wheel—changing sliding into roll- 
ing friction—and the auto is the latest and 
the most promising application of this old 
invention to the needs of a new world. 
We welcome it with enthusiasm, but it 
must be “handled with care ’”—which 
brings us to the main purpose of this 
article. 

At the suggestion of the recent Act of 
Assembly, and with approval of the Street 
Committee of City Councils, we have 
placed a dozen signs of caution at points 
where roads enter the city, so that autoists 
and others may have attention directed 
more especially to the rate of speed allowed 
by law. The words, “Danger: Run 
Slow!” are advised in the Act to be placed 
on such boards. The rubber tire should 
catch the eye, the big “12” gives the 
highest limit of speed upon our city streets, 
and “ Watch Street Crossings” should be 
suggestive. We gave design and colors 
wanted to Mr. Tucker, and he has put it 
upon the boards with his accustomed good 
taste and skill. 


THE RECENT LAW FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


In this connection it seems proper for 
the information of the general public, and 
especially of persons owning automobiles, 
some of whom do not seem to know the 
law, to give the leading provisions of the 
recent Act of Assembly relating to the 
licensing and running of these machines. 

All automobiles owned and operated in 
Pennsylvania are registered at the State 
Highway Department at Harrisburg. 
These, as has been said, are thirty thou- 
sand or more. To learn the name of any 
owner, his post office address and other 
facts, it is necessary only to know the tag 
number of the machine and to send this to 
the Department at Harrisburg with letter 
of inquiry. 

The number tags which are sent to the 
owner by the State Department when his 
machine is registered must be displayed 
conspicuously on both front and rear of 
his auto, parallel to the axles, and kept 
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clean, so as to be easily read. At night the 
rear number must be so illuminated as to 
be readily seen. Suit may be brought 
against the owner of any machine who does 
not carefully observe these requirements of 
the law. 

Every person acting as chauffeur, or paid 
driver, must have a driver's license. If 
under eighteen years of age, whether owner 
or not, a special license is needed from the 
State Department. This license, in either 
case, must give name, residence, date and 
number, and must always be carried by the 
licensee when driving machine. The badge 
worn always by the driver when on duty, 
must show the same number as the license. 
It must be at least two and one-half inches 
in diameter and must be worn on the front 
of the outer garment. On it are the words, 
“Pennsylvania Licensed Driver.” 

No license can be transferred from one 
person to another, and no driver’s license 
can be issued to a firm or corporation. It 
is always to an individual—who is believed 
to have the skill and ability to do the deli- 
cate and hazardous work required. When 
an auto is sold the license expires. The 


number tags should then be returned to the 
State Department, and the name and ad- 
dress of the new owner reported. 

The danger from automobiles operated 


by drunken men is great. The law imposes 
a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$300 or imprisonment for not less than one 
year, or both, for this grave offense. For 
running an auto under any other tag num- 
ber than its own, or without the consent of 
its owner, even under its own tag number, 
the fine may be $100 or imprisonment for 
one year, or both. 

Every auto must have good brakes and 
good horn or other signal device, to insure 
safety of persons and vehicles upon street 
or highway also two white lights in front, 
visible at a distance of not less than two 
hundred feet, and one red light in the rear. 

When overtaking another vehicle, a per- 
son walking on the road, horses or other 
animals of draft or burden, or when ap- 
proaching street or road crossing, reason- 
able warning must be given. The law 
also directs that care be taken to stop the 
machine when there is risk of accident 
from frightened horses. Should accident 
happen the driver must, on request, give 
his name and address, with that of the 
owner of the machine. 

Reckless driving is, of course, forbidden. 
The danger to property, and to life and 
limb on the street or highway, is too great 
for foolish or reckless people to run these 
heavy, fast-speeding and powerful ma- 
chines. The driver should always be a 
sane man. Twenty-four miles per hour on 
the country road and twelve miles in cities 
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and towns is the speed limit allowed by 
the law. In the matter of passing street 
cars, the law is very definite, reading as 
follows: “When a motor vehicle meets 
or overtakes a street passenger car which 
has stopped for the purpose of taking on 
or discharging passengers, it shall not pass 
said car on the side on which passengers 
get on or off until the car has started and 
any passengers who shall have alighted 
shall have gotten safely to the side of the 
road.” The driver, on request or signal 
from constable or police officer in uniform, 
or who shall exhibit his badge or other 
sign of authority, must stop, show his 
papers and satisfy the proper authorities 
as to his identity. These officers may ar- 
rest on view and without warrant for vio- 
lation of any provision of the Act. 

The penalty for violation of this law, 
except in cases of intoxication and unauth- 
orized use of machine, as before noted, is 
a fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
$25, with costs, for first offense, or impris- 
onment for not more than ten days. For 
second offense, within a year after the first 
conviction, the fine is not less than $25 nor 
more than $50, with costs, or not more than 
twenty days’ imprisonment. For third con- 
viction, fine not less than $50 nor more 
than $200, with costs, or not more than 
thirty days in prison. Continued violation 
revokes registration and license, fines for 
violation of speed limit go to city, borough 
or township, to be expended upon roads or 
streets. All other fines go to the State 
Treasury. 

The new law is much better than the old 
one, because more definite, more practical, 
and, therefore, more easily enforced. Lan- 
caster has had very few accidents, despite 
the fact that there has been much violation 
of the former rate of “ten miles per hour 
and four miles at street crossings.” Every- 
body who has owned or driven a machine 
has violated the law in its street-crossing 
limit of speed every time he went out with 
his machine; and against him there might 
be reckoned up a very heavy total of fines 
and costs. But what would be the good of 
it? That provision of the law was a mis- 
take, and everybody knew it. The new 
law wisely makes the rate twelve miles per 
hour, and leaves the street crossing speed 
to circumstances and the discretion of the 
sane driver. As time passes, experience 
will show what further improvement can be 
made in the statute. Two provisions, in 
force in certain of the States, are needed 
to enforce safety for and from these fast- 
speeding machines: 

I. Keep to the right—absolutely—and 
slow-moving vehicles to the far right. In 
New York and Boston drivers who for any 





reason disobey this law are promptly ar- 
rested and fined. 

2. All teams on the highway at night, and 
all vehicles of any sort, be it cart or wheel- 
barrow, should have a lantern lighted as a 
danger signal. There was recently a ser- 
ious accident at Coatesville because of 
neglect of this precaution. It would be 
well, therefore, for all persons on the road 
at night to get into the habit of using a 
light, though the law in Pennsylvania does 
not yet require it. . 

The automobile belongs to the class of 
speed engines. It is not at all in the class 
of vehicles drawn by animals, but is really 
a locomotive engine upon the common road 
by common consent—the motive power sup- 
plied not by water, but by gasoline or elec- 
tricity. It will in time be so regarded by 
the general public; and however loath many 
may be to accord it respectful right of way, 
as in the case of steam engine and electric 
car, its weight and speed will soon compel 
this in the interest of public safety. 





THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


FOR THE PRIMARY ROOM. 


O N the blackboard every morning place 

two or three lines of poetry or prose, 
call them a motto if you wish, the main 
thing is that the lines contain a thought 
that will be forever in the child’s heart an 
“ever-moving power.” For examples, 
these: “The memory of the just is blessed, 
but the name of the wicked shall rot”; 
“Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure, and whether it 
be right”; “If at first you don’t succeed 
try, try, try again”; “ Where there is a 
will, there is a way.” Every primary 
teacher should have a large collection of 
brief and wise sayings. Word-guessing is 
so common in primary classes that it might 
seem unnecessary to suggest it. But there 
are too many teachers who do not diverge 
from the beaten paths, and who therefore 
often have listlessness in the children’s 
faces. Draw a few things on the board, it 
matters not what, squirrel, mouse, tree, 
horse, colt, calf, box. Guess the name; 
spell it; talk about it; write sentences about 
it. 

HISTORY OF THANKSGIVING. 

Thanksgiving Day comes, by statute, 
once a year. It is the one national festival 
which turns on home life. It is a day of 
thanksgiving for the year’s history; and 
almost every nation has its annual feast 
day. The North American Indians cele- 
brated the Feast of the New Corn. They 
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took a week; and all work was suspended. 
The Greeks used to hold a grand festival 
in honor of Demeter who was the goddess 
of the harvest. The Romans, long before 
the Christian era, likewise held a festival 
in honor of Ceres, their goddess of the 
harvest. To Ceres they brought offerings 
of fruit to their household gods and 
crowned them with flowers; they went in 
long procession to the fields and spent the 
day picnicking. The Egyptians also ob- 
served a day of feasting, and the people 
brought their offerings to the altar of Isis, 
the Holy Mother, who was thought to pro- 
tect the harvest. The Jews called their 
Thanksgiving the “Feast of the Taber- 
nacle.” It lasted over a week, and during 
this time the people feasted and made 
merry in many ways. They had choirs to 
sing festival songs and many entertain- 
ments. Grand public pageants were held, 
and thousands of people came to Jerusalem 
to stay during this celebration. There 
were not houses enough to accommodate 
so many people, so they built and lived in 
booths made of palm, pine and olive 
branches. These were decorated, as were 
the houses, with fruits and flowers. The 
English people also had a feast day called 
the “ Harvest Home,” which was a festival 
held near the close of the harvest. They 
danced, had wrestling matches, feats of 
archery, and then feasted. In 1621, after 
the ingathering of the first harvest in the 
New World, Governor Bradford so pro- 
vided that the settlers “ might after a more 
special manner rejoice together”; and for 
many years after this the autumnal “ feast 
of the ingathering” was merely an occa- 
sional festival. It was not until after the 
Revolution that it became general. George 
Washington issued the first Thanksgiving 
proclamation; but it was not until 1863 
that it became a fixed holiday. 


A SCOTCHMAN OF THE OLD FAITH. 


“Having been greatly prospered,” wrote 
John S. Kennedy when he penned his will, 
“in the business which I carried on‘ for 
more than thirty years in this my adopted 
country, and being desirous of leaving some 
expression of my sympathy with its re- 
ligious, charitable, benevolent, and educa- 
tional institutions, I give and bequeath,” 
etc. Such is the simple old school state- 
ment, suggestive of times when wealth was 
held to imply stewardship and when men 
of wealth did not torture themselves with 
doubt as to the morality of their acquisi- 
tion, with which Mr. Kennedy prefaced 
public legacies aggregating nearly $30,000,- 
ooo. He had not prospered, as most 
present day millionaries would phrase it, 
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but had “been prospered,” the unstudied 
use of the passive verb instead of the active 
implying much as to point of view. But 
whether new school or old school, whether 
attributing their riches to their own efforts 
or to the favor of Providence, American 
millionaires are generous beyond any rich 
men the world has ever known. 


LAUGH AND LIVE LONG. 


Thackeray truly remarked that the world 
is for each of us much as we show our- 
selves to the world. If we face it with a 
cheery acceptance we find the world fairly 
full of cheerful people, glad to see us. If 
we snarl at and abuse it, we may be sure 
of abuse in return. .The discontented 
worries of a morose person may very 
likely shorten his days, and the general 
justice of nature’s arrangement provides 
that his early departure should entail no 
long regrets. On the other hand, a man 
who can laugh keeps his health, and his 
friends are glad to keep him. To the per- 
fectly healthy laughter comes often. Too 
commonly, though, as childhood is left be- 
hind, the habit fails, and a half-smile is 
the best that visits the thought-lined mouth 
of the modern man and woman. People 
become more and more burdened with the 
accumulations of knowledge and with the 
weighing responsibilities of life, but they 
should still spare time to laugh. Let them 
never forget, moreover, and let it be a 
medical man’s practice to remind them, that 
“a smile sits ever serene upon the face of 
wisdom.” 

TOBACCO AND BOYS. 


A recent study of the boys in the four 
classes of a high school in a community 
where the use of tobacco is very prevalent 
among both men and boys, showed the fol- 
lowing facts and figures: One boy re- 
mained in the fourth year class out of eight 
who had started in the first year, and he 
was not a user of tobacco. In the third 
year class eight remained out of twenty- 
six who had entered the first year. Of 
these three out of four non users were 
doing good school work while the four 
users were all doing poor work. The 
second year class showed thirteen remain- 
ing out of twenty-eight enrolled the year 
before, and of these five out of six ab- 
stainers were doing satisfactory work and 
six out of seven smokers were falling 
behind. Exact figures could not be secured 
as to those who had dropped out during the 
three years, but enough to show that at 
least eighty per cent. of them had formed 
the habit of smoking before they entered 
the high school. 
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SCHOOL PLAY GROUNDS. 


President Taft says: I think every city 
is under the strongest obligation to its 
people to furnish to the children, from the 
time they begin to walk until they reach 
manhood, places within the city walls large 
enough and laid out in proper form for the 
playing of all sorts of games which are 
‘known to our boys and girls and are liked 
by them. And ex-President Roosevelt: No 
school is a good school if it has not a good 
playground. There can be no more im- 
portant reform than to provide adequate 
playgrounds. 


WHERE PENN IS BURIED. 


By deep lanes which are jeweled with 
violets in spring, through rich glades of 
beechwood, pilgrims come every year to a 
quaint, high-roofed, green-robed meeting 
house called Jordans. In the rough little 
burial ground behind it lies William Penn, 
the most famous of all “'the people called 
Quakers,” the founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania and the author of a book 
which has not yet come into its own. All 
this country is rich in memories of the 
great work of English literature. “ Once 
to these silent woods young Milton came.” 
The “greatest man since Milton,” accord- 
Edmund 


ing to sound Whig doctrine, 
Burke, chose to live hard by that house 
which he “hung from top to bottom with 
pictures ” and whose splendor Johnson was 
content “not to envy, but admire.” 


LET THE CHILDREN HELP. 


Does it ever occur to the busy teacher 
that the child has often a strong desire 
to be doing what it sees others do. Some- 
times, of course, it is impossible for it to 
accomplish what it would like to accom- 
plish, but it is the wise teacher or the wise 
parent who seeks always to give the child 
an opportunity to do anything within its 
power. Of course, it is easier for a mother 
to set the table rather than to have a child 
of five carry in the dishes for her. It is 
always easier for one to do things himself 
than to help children to do them. Many 
college teachers make this most serious 
mistake, thinking it is much more dignified 
to lecture to the class, rather than to have 
the members of the class develop for them- 
selves the principle at issue for a particular 
recitation. It is much easier for the 
teacher in the high school to point out to 
the students studying “ Macbeth” the ulti- 
mate truth or beauty in that great play than 
It is to have this developed by class dis- 
cussion. So it is much easier anywhere in 
the school course for the teacher to do 
the reciting than it is to help the pupils 
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to do it for themselves. The teacher often 
chooses this easier way instead of seeking 
to guide the children in their own clumsy 
efforts. However, the fundamental thing 
in teaching is guidance. The teacher who 
makes the showy recitation herself is not 
teaching, but reciting. 


SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


We occasionally meet a woman whose 
old age is as beautiful as the bloom of 
youth. We wonder how it has come 
about—what her secret is. Here are a few 
of the reasons: She knew how to forget 
disagreeable things. She kept her nerves 
well in- hand, and inflicted them on no one. 
She mastered the art of saying pleasant 
things. She did not expect too much from 
her friends. She made whatever work 
came to her congenial. She retained her 
illusions and did not believe all the world 
wicked and unkind. She relieved the 
miserable and sympathized with the sor- 
rowful. She never forgot that kind words 
and a smile cost nothing, but are priceless 
treasures to the discouraged. She did unto 
others as she would be done by, and now 
that old age has come to her and there is 
a halo of white hair about her head she is 
loved and considered. This is the secret 
of a long life and a happy one. 


MUST LEARN TO SWIM IN BOSTON. 


The Boston School Board has handed 
down a dictum that all high school pupils, 
girls as well as boys, must take swimming 
lessons in the public baths of the city, 
under the eye of swimming instructors. 
The new rule went into effect the first of 
the year. These instructors, who will be 
the regular bathing masters appointed by 
the city or State, will sign a certificate 
provided for the purpose by the director of 
hygiene in the schools, which will be ac- 
cepted by the School Board as proof of the 
prowess of the scholar asa swimmer. The 
School Board will then award one or two 
points as the occasion may require, which 
will be counted toward the final gradua- 
tion marks of the pupil. The usual excuse 
from athletic requirements, which is now 
allowed deformed or sick pupils, will be 
also allowed in swimming practice, but 
other than this all pupils above the first 
grade in the high schools will have to 
journey to the seashore or the public bath 
houses in the summer time aind there try 
to perfect themselves as swimmers. 


MICROBES IN MOVING PICTURES. 


Moving pictures of the smallest micro- 
organisms discernible through the most 
perfect of magnifying instruments have 
been made by Jean Comandon, a young 
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French scientist. His work was duly re- 
ported to the Academy of Sciences at its 
last session, causing more open wonder- 
ment than is usually expressed by that body 
of cold-blooded savants. The bacilli first 
represented were one thousandth of a milli- 
metre in length. A millimetre is less than 
‘one-twenty-fifth of an inch. They inhabit 
the blood of mice that have been inoculated 
with the sleeping sickness. Thirty-two 
‘cinematographs per second were taken by 
Comandon of these almost infinitely little 
‘creatures and images were projected upon 
the screen on a scale of 20,000 diameters. 
One drop of the blood of a mouse placed 
between two plates of glass sufficed to 
furnish endless variations of animate mo- 
tion. A flea pictured on the same propor- 
tion would look as big as a six-story house. 
Other bacilli were also represented in the 
same manner, including several types found 
in the blood of human beings. Professor 
Dastre, member of the Academy of Science 
said: “The consequences of Comandon’s 
discovery are incalculable. All the activities 
of microbes, including the Brownian move- 
ments, which are so little understood, can 
now be studied with a precision hitherto 
inconceivable. Physiological questions of 
the greatest importance, impossible of 
elucidation in the past, can probably be 
solved by this new method.” 


TEACHERS OF “ EXPERIENCE.” 


Experience seems to be a word to con- 
jure with in teaching, says the Northwest 
Journal of Education, but it is the subject 
of many fallacies. Some experience is like 
the geometrical line, length without 
breadth or thickness. Sometimes twenty 
years of “experience” ought to condemn 
an applicant for a position. The fact is, 
as some one has said, that mere experience 
indurates or in other words hardens; if Mr. 
A. starts teaching with lax discipline, or a 
harsh voice, or poor methods of teaching 
reading, and simply goes on teaching so, his 
experience makes him just so much worse 
because all these defects harden into in- 
curable bad habits. You step into a room 
and find a teacher doing very poor and 
faulty work; how long has she been teach- 
ing? Only this term? Then there is no 
cause for discouragement. Twenty years? 
Then there is probably no ground for hope. 
The fact is that to mere experience must 
be added thought, reflection, study, if ex- 
perience is to mean progress, power, skill, 
uplift. And especially study of one’s 
failures and one’s successes; advancement 
in professional power comes from marking 
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the errors to be shunned, and noting the 
successes to be repeated. Think about your 
work in advance, and reflect upon it after- 
ward. Matthew Arnold says that the 
greatness of the Greeks lay in “ pouring a 
flood of thought about whatever they dealt 
with”; do that with your teaching. Ex- 
perience is not a good teacher, nor a 
teacher at all; it is a volume of lessons to 
be studied, and good comes only to the one 
who studies. 


TWO-FOOT SHELF FOR TEACHER. 


Every school should have a modest col- 
lection of books for the teacher, dealing 
with the most important educational sub- 
jects. At least one good work should be 
included on the physiology and psychology 
of the child, one on school hygiene, one on 
plays and games, a history of education, 
and some good works on principles of edu- 
cation and methods. Directors, you can- 
not spend five or ten dollars or more if 
you can afford it, in a more profitable man- 
ner than to purchase such a set of books; 
and see to it that the teacher reads them; 
if she does not, get one who will. Teacher, 
you cannot afford to get moss-covered 
through inaction; you must read and study. 
Urge your board to start a little teacher's 
library, and show them how much good 
may come out of it for the school. 


EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD ROADS. 


A few years ago a Missouri farmer 
named King became disgusted, as many a 
farmer has been before and since that 
time, with the condition of the highway 
between his farm and the neighboring 


village. He studied the situation, and one 
day devised a rude contrivance to smooth 
the rough places and round up the surface 
from the ditch to the center so as to drain 
off the water. 

It was a simple affair, made of a log 
split into two equal parts, a few braces 
between them, and a chain by which the 
horses hauled the drag with him upon it. 
He tried it after a rain, when the road was 
soft, and it worked so well that its fame, 
and the fame of the improved road, spread 
through the neighborhood, and thence far 
and wide. 

That was the modest beginning, and 
now the split-log drag, which any farmer 
or road commissioner can make in a few 
hours, is revolutionizing the methods of 
maintaining dirt roads—methods which 
have always been notoriously expensive an 
ineffective. The drag was not patented, 
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and its inventor, with nothing to sell, and 
only as a good roads enthusiast, has toured 
the country, telling gatherings of farmers, 
road commissioners and local officials the 
marvelous results, both in immediate im- 
provement and in the subsequent cheapness 
of maintenance, accomplished in middle 
West, where the drag is now in general 
use. Indeed, in one state, Iowa, its use 
on all country roads is now required by 
legislative enactment. 

The great value of good roads to the 
agricultural interests of the country is ap- 
preciated everywhere. A comparatively 
small mileage of the roads can be surfaced 
with crushed stone or gravel, and in the 
cheap and effective maintenance of the 
prevailing dirt roads, the device, primitive 
in appearance, made from a split log and 
backed by the energy of an intelligent 
western farmer, promises to be a most im- 
portant agent—Youth’s Companion. 


BATAVIA SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


se following report upon the Batavia 

System of teaching was made Oc- 
tober 11, 1909, by Mr. H. H. Weber, of 
Selins Grove, Pa., to the School Board of 
that borough after a visit made by himself 
and Mr. W. P. Scharf: 

Gentlemen: According to your request, 
after Professor Woodruff explained the 
Batavia system of teaching, Mr. W. P. 
Scharf and myself spent sufficient time in 
the schools of Batavia, among her citizens 
and with the originator of this revolution 
in teaching (and a revelation to all who 
see it), Professor John Kennedy, to declare 
emphatically that the system founded and 
promulgated at Batavia, is not a myth but 
a glorious reality. We went there ex- 
pectant; we came away satisfied. We 
went there for a purpose and we were 
given every privilege to carry out that 
purpose. 

The seven buildings were visited, the 
fifty-five teachers were consulted and 
closely questioned. Superintendent Ken- 
nedy told us: Go where you will; ask 
what you please; demand what you want; 
take with you what you desire. 

We were accorded avery courtesy and 
attention. They know they have dis- 
covered the secret of teaching and they do 
all they can to tell others about it. That 
the system in vogue there is spreading is 
evidenced from the constant stream of 
visitors from all parts of the United States, 
from Europe, from the letters of inquiry 
that are received from educators, from the 
attention that is given to it by the public 
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press and by the commercial world. The 
results attained at Batavia are almost 
marvelous, and most’ remarkable is the 
simplicity of the system, the economy, and 
the ease with which it can be employed. 
It is not a mystery, only applicable under 
the most favorable conditions or environ- 
ments, no, but in all schools, rural, town 
or city, large or small, graded or ungraded, 
the system can be made equally effective. 
While I spoke of its simplicity, one must 
see it in operation to know it, to under- 
stand it, to appreciate its possibilities. 

What is the Batavia system of teach- 
ing? What does the Batavia system of 
teaching do? First, it takes care of the 
individual pupil and gives to all an educa- 
tion. Special efforts are put forth to help 
the pupil that needs attention. Individual 
instruction is given and the pupil is en- 
couraged, inspired. As President Garfield 
said, that to have President Hopkins the 
president of Williams College. from which 
institution Garfield graduated, sit at one 
end of a log and he at the other end was a 
university to him, so the pupil sitting down 
by a strong and sympathetic teacher is 
awakened to a desire to be and to do. 
The teacher learns to know every pupil, 
how to deal with him, how to help him as 
she cannot with only class instruction. 
The teacher becomes a medical examiner 
in that she discovers defects in sight, hear- 
ing or any of the physical defects of child- 
hood or youth. 

This individual instruction is carried on 
from the lowest grade to the seniors in the 
high school. We found the system em- 
ployed in various ways. Some schools had 
from 60 to 100 pupils with two teachers. 
In some places one teacher would do all 
the class teaching while the other all the 
individual work. In other schools the 
teachers would alternate between class in- 
struction and individual work. Where 
there was but one teacher in a school the 
program was arranged for a period of class * 
instruction followed by a period of indi- 
vidual help. 

The individual instruction is entirely on 
lessons given in class. No new or ad- 
vanced work is considered. The teacher as 
she teaches her class discovers that there 
are pupils who do not understand the lesson 
clearly, while there are others who know 
very little of it, either from lack of ability 
to grasp it or from lack of study. While 
all pupils receive individual attention, 
cases like those just mentioned receive 
especial care and the slow pupil is en- 
couraged and the careless pupil will exert 
himself when he realizes that failure to 
study or to recite in class does not excuse 
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him, instead compels him to be thoroughly 
tested by the teacher. Where is the boy 
who does not wish to be in the good graces 
of his teacher? 

The Batavia system of teaching keeps 
the children in school. Batavia, a city of 
eleven thousand, has over three hundred 
in the high school, equally divided between 
the sexes. Last year the senior class was 
composed of twenty boys and twenty girls. 
Scholarship honors are equally divided. 
Of the seventy-one pupils promoted into 
the high school from the grammar school, 
34 were boys. 

Young manhood is in evidence in the 
upper grades. Are the conditions there 
more favorable? Batavia is an industrial 
town with every opportunity for employ- 
ment, and every inducement for boys to 
leave school and learn a trade. 

What keeps them in school? They do 
the required work. They are promoted 
year after year. Experience and observa- 
tion tells me that nine-tenths of the boys 
who leave school are those who for some 
reason or other are falling farther behind 
their associates. Having no interest in 
school and the teacher no interest in them, 
they stop. They are what we often call 
“the bad boy ” for which epithet the school 
and teacher are to blame. 

In the Batavia schools there are none 
of the commonly so-called “bad boys.” 
Individual attention is given to him. He 
does his work, retains his standing with his 
classmates and becomes an honor to school 
and teacher. At Batavia failures of pro- 
motion are rare and this is more remark- 
able when the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that the requirements for promotion 
are fixed by the State; the questions are 
prepared by the State and the results an- 
nounced by the State. Class standing does 
not figure in promotions, neither is there an 
opportunity for favoritism. The work re- 
quired in the State of New York is in ad- 
vance of that of our State, so it cannot be 
said that a lower standing is maintained at 
Batavia. 

The advantages at Batavia are not only 
for the dull or backward, but equal oppor- 
tunities are afforded for the bright to ad- 
vance to a higher grade at any time during 
the term and the individual instruction will 
enable the one thus advanced to master the 
connecting links. This privilege that the 
Batavia system gives to the particularly apt 
pupil can best be proven by an article that 
appeared recently in the Batavia daily 
paper: Some time ago those in charge of 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration offered two 
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medals to be awarded to tne pupils of the 
high schools of the State, one boy and one 
girl, who should write the best essay on 
“The discovery of the Hudson” or “ The 
application of steam to navigation.” The 
boy who won the medal at the Batavia high 
school was Abe Levy, 18 years of age. 
He has lived in this country only three 
years, coming here from Russia, and he 
has made surprising progress in his studies. 
When he entered the Batavia schools in 
December, 1906, he was in the fifth grade 
at the Washington avenue school. He 
could not speak English. He had never 
attended a school, but he had studied by 
himself whatever books he could obtain. 
In January, 1908, he passed the preliminary 
examinations and was admitted to the high 
school. He has been in the high school 
only a year and a half and yet he has 
covered three years of the work required. 
At the end of the present high school year 
he expects to have 66 counts, lacking only 
six counts of enough to graduate. He will 
obtain these additional six counts and be 
entitled to graduation in January, IgI0. 
The boy’s father, who is a junk dealer, 
came to this country from Central Russia 
about six years ago. 

Much more could be said, but enough has 
been given to prove that the system is 
what it claims to be—an education for all. 
Mr. Scharf and myself are a unit in our 
estimate of it, and we believe, yes, we 
know it would do wonders in our schools. 
We heartily recommend the adoption of the 
system, not in one school, but in every 
school of the borough. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. WEseEr. 


SPLIT-LOG “ROAD-DRAG. 


be Iowa Highway commission which 
has had a great deal of experience 
with the split-log drag, has issued a spring 
bulletin containing the following strong 
indorsement of the benefits of this cheap 
and simple device, which are timely hints. 

The work of road maintenance in Iowa, 
is largely confined to the care of earth 
roads. Within the past two years the 
methods have undergone a complete change 
and the use of the split-log drag and other 
simple contrivances for this purpose has 
extended into every township and county 
of this state. [This drag has been intro- 


duced largely into Lancaster county, and 
will soon be widely known and used in 
Pennsylvania.—Ed. ] 

First, last and all the time the timely and 
liberal use of the road drag will pay bigger 
returns on the money invested than the use 
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of any other road implement. This asser- 
tion while apparently dogmatic will appeal 
to those who know, as a good safe rule for 
the township trustees and road superin- 
tendents and street commissioners of the 
average Iowa town to adopt for 1909 and 
to put into force immediately. Much more 
can be accomplished during the spring and 
winter months than during the summer and 
fall months. The roads on which the drag 
has been used during the winter are in 
much better shape to withstand the suc- 
ceeding wet and thawing weather. When 
the “frost is coming out” of the roads is 
a critical time with them. The loose, moist 
condition if taken advantage of will make 
a wonderful improvement, but if neglected 
becomes a great sponge, ready to catch and 
retain the spring rains. The use of the 
drag now will accomplish the following 
results in a greater or less degree, depend- 
ing on the number of times and the care 
with which the drag is used: 

1. First of all, the water standing in the 
ruts and depressions or running down the 
wheel tracks will be thrown out of the 
traveled way to the side ditches. 

2. These ruts and depressions will be 
filled with moist earth which in this condi- 
tion will pack and become a solid part of 
the roadbed. 

3. The shoulders at each side will be 
built up where the traffic has flattened and 
slewed them into side ditches. 

4. Ridges which the wheels have formed 
between the center of the road and the 
sides of the ditches will be smoothed down 
and the center of the road will be built up, 
giving the water that falls on the traveled 
portion of the road an opportunity to get 
away. 

5. By dragging the side ditches with the 
drag hitched at an angle of more than 
forty-five degrees the ditches can be cleaned 
of wash or dirt thrown down by the front 
from overhanging banks and the road grad- 
ually widened. 

6. The seed beds between the center of 
the road and side ditches waiting to grow 
into a mass of noxious weeds can in a 
large measure be destroyed now. 

7. If the soil is just moist, each time the 
drag is used a thin layer will be added to 
the traveled portion of the road which will 
pack into and build up a hard surface crust 
under the traffic; if it is wet, the water 
will be forced out, drying the road in a 
much shorter time. 

8. Dragging in March, April and May 
will reduce the dust in June, July, August 
and September. 

9. The action of the frost has put the 
soil in such condition now that two horses 
will do the work of four a little later. 
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10. The waves and ruts can be taken out 
of gravel roads now and the material which 
has been forced towards the side ditches 
brought back onto the traveled way. The 
wheels will do all the rolling necessary. 

11. By reversing the drags on hills 
and throwing the earth moved from the 
center of the road to the side ditches, deep 
and dangerous ditches at the roadside may 
soon be filled and the grade of the whole 
hill lowered. 

The responsibility for having the drag 
used has been fixed by the legislature on 
the township trustees and the road super- 
intendents. 

Tile drainage on steep hillsides, or on 
flat, wet stretches of road where the ground 
water stands at high level will supplement 
the use of the road drag and prove a 
splendid investment. Such places at these 
will show up as being particularly bad and 
will remain wet long after the roads in the 
vicinity have dried. A six-inch tile, some- 
times only a few hundred feet long, down 
one side of the road if properly laid may 
prove sufficient to drain the road; only ex- 
treme cases will require two lines, $65 to 
$70 per 1,000 feet should lay six-inch tile 
three feet deep, and ten per cent. to twenty 
per cent. of the road funds of the average 
township could well be invested in tile 
drainage. This would amount to $100 to 
$200, which at the above figures would lay 
a considerable amount of tile. It would 
profit each township to select its road 
superintendent at once if this has not 
already been done, and send him over the 
principal roads of the township to note the 
length and number of places that are badly 
in need of tile drainage, as these places will 
be particularly apparent during the spring 
months.—Good Roads Advocate, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 
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I AM looking down upon three boys that 
lie side by side on the ground. Three 
bits of twine bind those willing feet of 
theirs, that shall never again move at “the 
double-quick”” to the charge. They were 
among the heroes of Lookout Mountain. 
They were killed yesterday. And to-day, 
—let me think what is to-day. Away there 
at the North, there were song and sermon; 
and the old family table, that had been 
drooping in the corner, spread its wide 
wings; and the children came flocking home 
“like doves to their windows”; and the 
threshold made music to their feet,—alas, 
for the three pairs beside me!—and the 
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welcome went round the bright hearth. It 
is Thanksgiving to-day! Let the mothers 
give thanks, if they can, for the far-away 
feet. that grew beautiful as they hastened 
to duty and halted in death. Even while 
the heart of the loyal land was lifted in a 
psalm for the blessings it had numbered, 
another was winging its way northward,— 
the tidings of triumph from the mountains 
of the Cumberland! 

Tuesday broke cold and cheerless; it was 
a Scottish morning, and the air was dim 
with mist. I crossed the ground over 
which our boys had marched so grandly 
on Monday afternoon, down into the valley 
of death and glory, where they had lain all 
night in line of battle. Brave hearts! 
They were ready and eager for a second 
day’s journey; they had put their hands to 
the burning ploughshare, and there was no 
thought of looking back. Beyond them lay 
the hostile camps, and Mission Ridge with 
its three furrows of rifle-pits, and the 
enemy swarming like gray ants on the hills. 
You would have wondered, as I did, at the 
formidable line of defence the boys had 
thrown up when they came to a halt, and 
the terrible music they marched to had 
died out with the day. Rocks and logs 


had been piled in great windrows, filled in 
with earth, and could have withstood a 


stout assault. 

Our wicked little battery on Orchard 
Knob had “ceased from troubling”; Fort 
Wood was dumb, and not a voice from the 
“Parrott” perches anywhere. Stray am- 
bulances—those flying hospitals—were mak- 
ing their way back to the town, and soldiers 
were digging graves on the hillsides. In- 
terrogation points glittered in men’s eyes 
as they turned an ear to the northeast and 
listened for Sherman. By and by a little 
fleet of soldier-laden pontoon boats came 
drifting down the river, and I hastened to 
meet them as they landed. The boys in 
high feather tumbled out, the inevitable 
coffee-kettle swinging from their bayonets. 
If a Federal soldier should be fellow- 
traveller with Bunyan’s Pilgrim, I almost 
believe that tin kettle of his would be heard 
tinkling after him to the very threshold of 
the “ Gate Beautiful.” “ Well, boys—what 
now?” “We've put down the pontoon— 
taken nineteen Rebel pickets without firing 
a gun—run the Rebel blockade—drawn a 
shot—nobody hurt—Sherman’s column is 
half over—bully for Sherman!” Those 
fellows had been thirty hours without rest, 
and were as fresh-hearted and dashing as 
so many thoroughbreds. They had wrought 
all night long with their lives in their 
hands, and not a trace of hardship or a 
breath of complaining. The heavy drudg- 
ery of army life, without which campaigns 
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could never bear the red blossom of battle, 
seldom, I fancy, elicits the thanks of com- 
manding generals. 

Perhaps it was eleven o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, when the rumble of artillery 
came in gusts from the valley to the west 
of Lookout. Climbing Signal Hill, I could 
see volumes of smoke rolling to and fro, 
like clouds from a boiling caldron. The 
mad surges of tumult lashed the hill till 
they cried aloud, and roared through the 
gorges till you might have fancied all the 
thunders of a long summer tumbled into 
that valley together. And yet the battle 
was unseen. It was like hearing voices 
from the under-world. Meanwhile it. be- 
gan to rain; skirts of mist trailed over the 
woods and swept down the ravines, but our 
men trusted in Providence, kept their 
powder dry, and played on. It was the 
second day of the drama; it was the sec- 
ond act I was hearing; it was the touch on 
the enemy’s left. The assault upon Look- 
out had begun! Glancing at the mighty 
crest crowned with a precipice, and now 
hung round about, three hundred feet down, 
with a curtain of clouds, my heart misgave 
me. It could never be taken. 

But let me step aside just here from the 
simple story of what I saw, to detail, as 
concisely as I can, Hooker’s admirable 
design. His force consisted of two bri- 
gades of the Fourth Corps, under the com- 
mand of General Cruft, General Whit- 
taker’s and Colonel Grose’s; the First 
Division of the Twelfth Corps under Gen- 
eral Geary, and Osterhaus in reserve. It 
was a formidable business they had in 
hand: to carry a mountain and scale a 
precipice near two thousand feet high, in 
the teeth of a battery and the face of two 
intrenched _ brigades. Hooker ordered 
Cruft to move directly south along the 
western base of the mountain, while he 
would remain in the valley close under 
Lookout, and make a grand demonstration 
with small-arms and artillery. The enemy, 
roused out by all this “sound and fury,” 
were to come forth from their camps an 
works, high up the western side of the 
mountain, and descend to dispute Hooker’s 
noisy passage; Cruft, when the roar behind 
him deepened into “confusion worse con- 
founded,” was to turn upon his heel, move 
obliquely up the mountain upon the enemy’s 
camps, in the enemy’s rear, wheel round 
the monster, and up to the white house | 
have already described, and take care of 
himself while he took Lookout. 

Hooker thundered and the enemy came 
down like the Assyrian, while Wittaker on 
the right, and Colonel Ireland of Geary’s 
command on the left, having moved out 
from Wauhatchie, some five miles from the 
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mountain, at five in the morning, pushed 
up to Chattanooga Creek, threw over it a 
bridge, made for Lookout Point, and there 
formed the right under the shelf of the 
mountain, the left resting on the creek. 
And then the play began; the enemy’s 
camps were seized, his pickets surprised 
and captured, the strong works on the 
Point taken, and the Federal front moved 
on. Charging upon him, they leaped over 
his works as the wicked twin Roman 
leaped over his brother’s mud wall, the goth 
Ohio capturing his artillery and taking a 
Mississippi regiment, and gained the white 
house. And there they stood, ’twixt 
heaven and—Chattanooga. But above 
them, grand and sullen, lifted the precipice; 
and they were men, and not eagles. The 
way was strown with natural fortifications, 
and from behind rocks and trees they de- 
livered their fire, contesting inch by inch 
the upward way. The sound of the battle 
rose and fell; now fiercely renewed, and 
now dying away. And Hooker thundered 
on in the valley, and the echoes of his 
howitzers bounded about the mountains 
like volleys of musketry. That curtain of 
cloud was hung around the mountain by 
the God of battles,—even our God. It was 
the veil of the temple that could not be 
rent. A captured colonel declared that hed 
the day been clear, their sharpshooters would 
have riddled our advance like pigeons, and 
left the command without a leader; but 
friend and foe were wrapped in a seamless 
mantle, and two hundred will cover the 
entire Federal loss, while our brave moun- 
taineers strewed Lookout with four hun- 
dred dead, and captured a_ thousand 
prisoners. 

Our entire forces bore themselves 
bravely; not a straggler in the command, 
they all came splendidly up to the work, 
and the whole affair was graced with signal 
instances of personal valor. Lieutenant 
Smith, of the 4oth Ohio, leaped over the 
works, discharged his revolver six times 
like the ticking of a clock, seized a sturdy 
foe by the hair, and gave him the heel 
of the “Colt” over the head. Colonel 
Ireland was slightly wounded, and Major 
Acton, of the 40th Ohio, was shot through 
the heart while leading a bayonet charge. 

And now, returning to my point of ob- 
servation, I was waiting in painful sus- 
pense to see what should come out of the 
roaring caldron in the valley, now and then, 
I confess, casting an eye up to the big gun 
of Lookout, lest it might toss something 
my way, over its left shoulder,—I, a non- 
combatant, and bearing no arms but a 
Faber’s pencil, “ Number 2,” when some- 
thing was born out of the mist,—I cannot 
better convey the idea,—and appeared on 





the shorn side of the mountain, below and 
to the west of the white house. It was the 
head of the Federal column! And there 
it held, as if it were riveted to the rock, 
and the line of blue, a half-mile long, swung 
slowly around from the left like the index 
of a mighty dial, and swept up the brown 
face of the mountain. The bugles of this 
city of camps were sounding high noon, 
when in two parallel columns the troops 
moved up the mountain, in the rear of the 
enemy’s rifle-pits, which they swept at 
every fire. Ah, I wish you had been here. 
It needed no glass to see it; it was only 
just beyond your hand. And there, in the 
center of the columns, fluttered the blessed 
flag. “My God! what flag is that?” men 
cried. And up steadily it moved. I could 
think of nothing but a gallant ship-of-the- 
line grandly lifting upon the great billows 
and riding out the storm. It was a scene 
never to fade out. Pride and pain strug- 
gled in my heart for the mastery, but faith 
carried the day; I believed in the flag and 
took courage. Volleys of musketry and 
crashes of cannon, and then those lulls in 
a battle even more terrible than the tem- 
pest. At four o’clock an aid came straight 
down the mountain into the city; the first 
Federal by that route in many a day. Their 
ammunition ran low,—they wanted powder 
upon the mountain! He had been two 
hours descending, and how much longer 
the return! 

Night was closing rapidly in, and the 
scene was growing sublime. The battery 
at Moccasin Point was sweeping the road 
to the mountain. The brave little fort at 
its left was playing like a heart in a fever. 
The cannon upon the top of Lookout were 
pounding away at their lowest depression. 
The flash of the guns fairly burned through 
the clouds; there was an instant of silence, 
here, there, yonder, and the tardy thunder 
leaped out after the swift light. For the 
first time, perhaps, since that mountain be- 
gan to burn beneath the gold and crimson 
sandals of the sun, it was in eclipse. The 
cloud of the summit and the smoke of the 
battle had not met half-way and mingled. 
Here was Chattanooga, but Lookout had 
vanished! It was Sinai over again with 
its thunderings and lightnings and thick 
darkness, and the Lord was on our side. 
Then the storm ceased, and occasional 
dropping shots told off the evening till half 
past nine, and then a crashing volley and 
a Rebel yell and a desperate charge. It 
was their good-night to our boys; good- 
night to the mountain. They had been met 
on their own vantage-ground; they had 
been driven one and a half miles. The 
Federal foot touched the hill, indeed, but 
above still towered the precipice. 
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At ten o’clock a growing line of light 
glittered obliquely across the breast of 
Lookout. It made our eyes dim to see it. 
It was the Federal autograph scored along 
the mountain. They were our camp-fires. 
Our wounded lay there all the dreary night 
‘of rain, unrepining and content. Our un- 
harmed heroes lay there upon their arms. 
Our dead lay there, “and surely they slept 
well.” At dawn Captain Wilson and fifteen 
men of the 8th Kentucky crept up among 
the rocky clifts, handing their guns one to 
another,—“ like them that gather samphire, 
—dreadful trade!”—and stood at length 
upon the summit. The entire regiment 
pushed up after them, formed in line, threw 
out skirmishers, and advanced five miles to 
Summerton. Artillery and infantry had 
all fled in the night, nor left a wreck be- 
hind. The plan was opening as beautifully 
as a flower. General Sherman’s appre- 
hended approach upon the other extremity 
of the line had set the enemy’s front all 
dressing to the right. Hardee, of “ Tac- 
tics” memory, who had been upon the 
mountain, moved round the line on Sunday, 
leaving two brigades and the attraction of 
gravitation—to wit, the precipice—to hold 
the left, yet further depleted by the splendid 
march already made upon the enemy’s cen- 
ter. Then God let down a fold of his 
pavilion, our men were heroes, and the 
work was done. The capture afforded in- 
expressible relief to the army. There the 
enemy had looked down defiant, sentries 
pacing our very walls. Every angle of a 
Federal work, every gun, every new dis- 
position of a regiment, was as legible as a 
page of an open book. You can. never 
quite know how beautiful was that cordon 
of lights flung like a royal order across the 
breast of the mountain. 

One thing more, and all I shall try to 
given you of the stirring story will have 
been told. Just as the sun was touching 
up the old Department of the Cumberland, 
that Captain Wilson and his fifteen men, 
near where the gun had crouched and 
growled at all the land, waved the regi- 
mental flag, in sight of Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, the old North State, and 
South Carolina,—waved it there, and the 
right of the Federal front, lying far be- 
neath, caught a glimpse of its flutter, and 
a cheer rose to the top of the mountain, 
and ran from regiment to regiment through 
whole brigades and broad divisions, till the 
boys away round in the face of Mission 
Ridge passed it along the line of battle. 
“The sight of the gridiron did my soul 
good,” said General Meigs. “ What is it? 
Our flag? Did I help put it there? mur- 
mured a poor wounded fellow, and died 
without the sight. 





THE TEMPLE: LOVE. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


_~ has many phases: love of husband 

and wife, parent and child, friend and 
friend, neighbor and neighbor, are not the 
same. Love does not always mean con- 
genial fellowship. There is no reason for 
imagining that the Good Samaritan found 
the despoiled traveler an agreeable com- 
rade; certainly Jesus did not find com- 
radeship in Judas Iscariot, and yet it is 
said that, having loved his own, he loved 
them to the end. 

There is in all the various inflections of 
love one common element; if that is pres- 
ent, love is not lacking; if that is lacking, 
what we sometimes call love is but a spuri- 
ous counterfeit. That common element isa 
sincere desire for the welfare of the loved 
one. No passion of the husband for his 
wife can serve as a substitute for this sim- 
ple desire for her welfare dominating his 
life and controlling his actions. When the 
pseudo reformer tells us that marriage 
without love is a profanation and that when 
love ceases the marriage tie should be dis- 
solved, what does he mean? Does he 
mean that when passion ceases, the mar- 
riage tie should be dissolved? That is 
not true. Passion does not sanctify mar- 
riage; marriage sanctifies passion. Or 
does he mean that when this simple and 
sincere desire for each other’s welfare 
ceases, the tie should be dissolved? But 
neither has a right to allow that desire to 
cease. Passion is spontaneous; it is not 
obedient to the will. But love, the love 
that suffers long and still is kind, never 
should be allowed to die. It is immune, 
not from pain, but from sickness and 
death. The indulgent mother who cannot 
bear to deny her child any wish or to en- 
force upon him any command thinks she 
loves him too much. No! She does not 
truly love him at all; because she does not 
desire his welfare. Kisses and caresses 
can never take the place of this masterful 
motive of true, helpful service. This mo- 
tive may be accompanied by emotions which 
bring the holiest joy or the bitterest sor- 
row; but if it is not strong enough to 
endure the bitterest sorrow, if it is not 
stronger than the most tumultuous joy, tt 
is not true love; certainly it lacks some- 
thing of being perfect love. 

To love my neighbor as myself is not 
to rejoice in his companionshin, to find in 
him the congenial comrade, to share with 
him the same pleasures and the same sor- 
rows, to enjoy the same pictures or books 
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or music, to hold the same opinions, to live 
on the same intellectual and moral plane. 
It is to regard his welfare as of equal im- 
portance to me with my own. To love my 
enemy is not to be moved by a passionate 
devotion toward him; it is not even moder- 
ately to like him. It is to be moved by his 
enmity to wish him not evil but good. 
Paul has defined what is meant by loving 
one’s enemy: “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink.” Christ 
has defined what he means by loving one’s 
enemy: “But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.” 

The law of love thus interpreted, the law 
that we are to regard our neighbor’s wel- 
fare as we regard our own, is the condition, 
and the only condition, of true abiding 
social order. He who regards his neigh- 
bor’s welfare as his own will not oppress 
him, nor rob him, nor vilify him. This is 
what Paul means by the saying, “ Let love 
be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which 
is evil; cleave to that which is good. In 
love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned 
one to another; in honor preferring one 
another.” If the laborer regarded his 
employer’s welfare as his own, and the 
employer regarded the workingman’s wel- 
fare as his own, there would be an end to 
strikes and lockouts; the controversies 
would be kindly controvereies and easily 
adjusted. If the maid regarded the welfare 
of the mistress as her own, and the mis- 
tress regarded the welfare of the maid as 
her own, the domestic problem would cease 
to be “the greatest plague of life.” If the 
merchant regarded the customer’s welfare 
as his own, and the customer regarded the 
merchant’s welfare as his own, there would 
be an end to “it is nought, it is naught, 
saith the buyer, and goeth away and 
boasteth.” If the white man regarded the 
negro’s welfare as his own, the race prob- 
lem would be easily solved. Love would 
no more mean social comradeship between 
the races than it means social comradeship 
between individuals; but it would mean 
Justice and fair dealing. If each nation 
regarded the other nation’s welfare as its 
own, war would cease and we could beat 
our swords into plowshares and our spears 
into pruning-hooks. In individual and in 
international relations we would no longer 
attempt to make a profit out of one an- 
other’s necessities. Whether our labor 
system was slavery, or feudalism, or capi- 
talism, or Socialism, or some other system 
yet to be discovered, would be, not a 
matter of no importance, but a matter of 





secondary importance. If the ntaster re- 
garded his slaves’ welfare as his own, 
slavery would be not unendurable. This 
is the meaning of Paul’s much-debated 
letter to Philemon, sent by the hand of 
Philemon’s slave Onesimus: “If then thou 
countest me a partner, receive him as my- 
self.” It was because the early Christians 
regarded the welfare of their slaves as 
their own that slavery was gradually abol- 
ished, without a war of emancipation and 
without even an industrial revolution. This 
spirit of mutual regard for each other’s 
welfare is more important to social order 
and social welfare than any change in the 
social order, however important. In truth, 
the main question covering every proposed 
change in the social order is this, Will it 
tend to promote the spirit of social brother- 
hood? 

To love God with all the heart and soul 
and mind and strength is to make God’s 
welfare, that is, the progress and prosperity 
of his work in the world, one’s supreme 
desire. As to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self is the secret of social order, so to love 
God with all the heart and soul and mind 
and strength is the secret of all high, holy 
and joyous living. To love God is not to 
sing praises to him, nor to utter prayers 
to him, nor to offer sacrifices to him, nor 
to make contributions from one’s purse to 
his Church. This may help or it may 
hinder. It helps when it promotes the 
love that is service; it hinders when it 
takes the place of the love that is service. 

The history of the child in the family is 
in microcosm the history of the human 
race in the world. The child in the cradle 
knows nothing of the world, of its fellows, 
or of itself. It knows not how to use the 
eyes, or hands, or feet. It knows nothing 
of the rights of persons or property; of 
the duty of truth and the evil of falsehood; 
of the dangers of self-indulgence and the 
necessity of self-control. The parents must 
teach it that it is in a world of law, must 
help it to ascertain what those laws are, 
must train it to habits of obedience to law. 
Gradually, very gradually, it grows up to 
take possession of itself and of its world. 
From its earliest infancy God has been 
training the human race. Gradually under 
that training it has been emerging from a 
purely animal condition into one of spirit- 
ual mastership. Gradually it has been 
developed into a spiritual consciousness of 
its Father and its own divine nature. Grad- 
ually it is beginning to see that the end of 
life is that it may become worthy to be its 
Father’s companion and enter into full fel- 
lowship with him. To devote one’s self 
to working with the Father to accomplish 
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the Father’s ends—this is to love God; to 
devote one’s self wholly and unreservedly 
to this work is to love him supremely. 
Says Hegel: “God governs the world; the 
actual working of his government—the 
carrying out of his plan—is the history 
of the world.” To join with God in carry- 
ing out his plan, so to join with him in this 
work that it shall inspire all one’s en- 
thusiasm, determine finally and forever the 
direction of one’s life, employ all one’s 
intellectual energies, and both create and 
employ one’s powers, is to love God with 
all the heart, and with all the soul, and 
with all the mind, and with all the strength. 
This is what Paul means by the saying, 
“God was in Christ reuniting the world 
to himself, and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation.” By his manifesta- 
tion of himself in the life and career of 
Jesus of Nazareth, God has made clear to 
men what is his heart’s desire for his 
children, and to them he has intrusted the 
carrying on to its completion this work of 
lifting men up into such companionship with 
him that he shall be in very truth the 
Father of whom every family in heaven 
and on earth is named. That is the end of 
evolution, the meaning of redemption—one 
is the scientist’s word, the other is the word 
of the theologian for the same historic 
process—a new humanity in fellowship with 
God, a new social order which shall. be 
founded on righteousness, on the spirit 
which regards another’s welfare as he re- 
gards his own, which shall be the abode 
of peace or universal good will, and shall 
be the promoter of joy or universal wel- 
fare in holiness, that is, healthfulness of 
spirit. 

When one understands history as Hegel 
understands it, when he thus enters into 
life as Paul interprets it, life takes on a 
new aspect. Such a one never thinks of 
asking, Is life worth living? Drudgery dis- 
appears, the secular becomes sacred, the 
insignificant shares the greatness of work 
to which it contributes. The compositor 
shares with the editor in the greatness 
of journalistic service; the porter shares 
with the banker in providing the community 
with what is a necessary medium for the 
mutual exchange of services; the brakeman 
sees himself a colaborer with the great 
corporation in making the highway which 
binds East and West and North and South 
together; the maid realizes that the health 
and happiness of the community rests on 
its homes, and the health and happiness 
of the homes on the kitchen. 

With this apprehension of the greatness 
of all work because it is work for God 
comes the added apprehension because it 
is work with God. For Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
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declaration, “The fathers were strangers 
to the world, but near to God and were his 
familiar friends,” the worker for God 
substitutes, “I will be a friend to the 
world, because near to God and his familiar 
friend.” This is to bear burdens, confront 
and conquer dangers, endure patiently the 
frets and worries of the world because a 
part of the play of life—the more to be 
done, the more to be endured, the greater 
the joy of the service. The petty problems 
of life—of dress and food, social prestige 
and business success—slip away, or take 
their place as part of the great problem 
how to do one’s work valiantly and well, 
The insoluble mystery of life ceases to be 
depressing. Since in its entirety it is too 
great for our solution, we grow content to 
study it item by item, and solve the parts 
that are set before us, as a subordinate 
engineer might figure out the problem given 
to him by his superior without attempting 
to map out the whole enterprise. The 
greatness of the work, to which one can 
contribute but an inappreciable trifle, in- 
spires an enthusiasm commensurate with 
the work—not with our inconsiderable 
share—and makes it possible for one to 
put into his own special work, however 
humble, not only his strength and his mind, 
but the whole of his heart. Every new 
problem presented, every new difficulty en- 
countered, every new experience of intel- 
lectual dullness, spiritual inertia, or selfish 
short-sightedness in his neighbor, adds to 
the flame of his ardent ambition of service. 
If any reader does not understand what I 
mean, or thinks me extravagant in my por- 
trayal, let him read the life of General 
Armstrong or of Dr. Grenfell, then he will 
criticise my description as far short of the 
reality. 

The body is the temple of a holy spirit 
which we have from God, whose offspring 
we are. To use our ears and eyes to re- 
ceive impressions of truth and purity— 
impressions that will fit us for service; to 
make our words the expression of a real 
life of the spirit and a minister to the real 
life of others; to put our hand with energy 
to what work Providence puts in our way; 
to keep on our way undaunted by any fear, 
unhalted by any disaster; to make our 
appetities and passions the servants, not 
the master, of the soul; to people our 
imagination with ideals which will inspire 
to higher and holier living; to recognize 
the authority of conscience as a lawgiver, 
and to make the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ the standard for our conscience; to 
look at the things which are unseen and 
eternal as well as at the things which are 
seen and temporal; to use the reason to 
correct the errors of our vision, not as 4 
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substitute for it; to regard the welfare of 
our neighbors as we regard our own; and 
to make the progress and prosperity of 
God’s work in the world our supreme and 
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final concern, the secret of an unqyenchable 
enthusiasm and the reservoir of an inex- 
haustible strength—this is Religion —The 
Outlook. 
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N the November number of the World’s 
Work is printed an article entitled: 
“The Confessions of a Successful Teacher 
by One of Them.” This teacher makes two 
confessions, one being that all teachers 
hate their work, and the other that most 
teachers are ashamed of their vocation. 
How any one who makes these confessions 
can claim to be successful is marvelous 
and past finding out. He may be success- 
ful in drawing a salary, but of the highest 
types of success he can never have tasted. 
Of all the articles that have appeared in 
print in that magazine none savors of 
greater selfishness. It does not contain a 
sentence indicative of enthusiasm for child- 
hood, not a line to indicate that the writer 
of the confessions has ever thought of 
anything except his individual standing in 
society and the compensation in money 
which he gets for his work. If the men 
who teach were all of his type, it would 
be fortunate that the schools are passing 
into the control of women. The average 
woman is happy in the sacrifices which she 
makes for others. That which makes life 
worth living in her eyes, is not found in 
salaries and personal preferment but in the 
personal relations which she sustains to 
others, especially to the rising generation. 


THE inaugural address of Superintendent 
Charles S. Foos at the Bethlehem meeting 
of the State Association, upon the “‘Pre:s- 
ing Problems of State Organization” was 
read also at Denver, Colorado, at the meet- 
ing of the officers of the state educational 
associations held in that city in the early 


summer. It is so comprehensive in its array 
of facts from all parts of the country that 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion will include it in the annual report from 
the Department of Education, and will is- 
sue it as one of the special documents of the 
Department. Another conference of the 
officers of state educational associations will 
be held at the next meeting of the National 
Association. The officers of this new or- 
ganization, the National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, are President: Supt. 
Charles S. Foos, Reading; Secretary, W. 





W. Remington, Denver, Colorado; Commit- 
tee on organization, Supts. Ebenezer 
Mackey, Trenton, New Jersey, L. E. Arm- 
strong, San Francisco, B. G. Shackelford, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., N. R. Baker, Enaley, 
Ala., and J. F. Olander, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





HE last work of Dr. Harris was done 
as editor-in-chief of the revision of 
“ Webster,” which has just been published. 
He lived long enough to see this great 
quarto—“ Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary ”—through the press and before 
the world. He had hoped for further 
lease of busy life in which to put into 
permanent form his leading papers in 
official reports and magazines. But it was 
not so to be. There are those whom we 
known in their good work, their stimulat- 
ing thought, their useful lives. They at- 
tract, impress, and influence. We do not 
need to see them often or pershaps at all. 
They are like our dear friends of the books, 
the blessed dead of the ages. “By what 
miraculous power do we know them all?” 
The power of the printed page. We have 
known William Torrey Harris for many 
years. His eyes were everywhere. The 
last time we talked with him he told us that 
he always looked for and read The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal with much inter- 
est. We have been sending it to him for 
nearly thirty years. 

He died on Friday, November 5th, of 
heart trouble at his home in Providence, 
Rhode Island. He resigned three years 
ago the office of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States after a service 
of seventeen years. On May 26, 1906, he 
received from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the advancement of learning “as the first 
man to whom such recognition for meri- 
torious service is given, the highest retir- 
ing allowance which our rules permit, an 
annual income of $3,000.” He has been 
the leading spirit for well-nigh an aver- 
age life-time in the work of public school 
education in America. 

He and Dr. Higbee were kindred spirits 
and at the time of the death of the lat- 
ter, twenty years ago, he paid this tribute 
to his memory: 

“T am very glad that you have arranged 
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to make the next number of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal a memorial num- 
ber, devoting it to the personal tributes 
of respect and affection paid to the late 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent 
of Schools. I had known him before he 
became superintendent as a broad and gen- 
erous-minded scholar, who _ recognized 
whatever was doing in the way of im- 
proving human thought and human deeds in 
all parts of the world. I had occasion 
during his superintendency of schools to 
admire his ardent energy and devotion to 
duty. On receiving the news of his death 
I could not but feel that a great and shin- 
ing light placed on a hilltop had fallen and 
become extinct to us engaged in the cause 
of education. This feeling of mine, I 
know, is universal among American teach- 
ers and superintendents. We have lost 
an educational leader but his work will still 
live after him.” 

The following timely sketch appeared in 
the New England Journal of Education, 
from the pen of the editor Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, but a few days before the death of 
Dr. Harris. Dr. Winship did not then 
know of his illness. 

“ There are two American educators who 
should be known to every teacher in the 
land. These are Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, and Dr. William Torrey Harris, the 
most eminent American educator of this 
Dr. Harris was United States 


generation. 
commissioner of education from September 
13, 1889, to July 1, 1906. This is by far 
the longest term of service of any com- 
missioner of education, the other twenty- 
one years being divided among four com- 
missioners, Barnard, Eaton, Dawson and 


Brown. He was appointed by a Republi- 
can, Harrison, when he was a Democrat; 
reappointed by a Democrat, Cleveland, 
when he was a Republican, and was re- 
appointed by McKinley and Roosevelt. He 
retired in 1906 because his health had be- 
gun to fail and because the Carnegie com- 
mission desired to honor him with the 
first retirement pension, $3,000 for life with 
$1,500 for life to Mrs. Harris, if she sur- 
vived him. 

“Dr. Harris has been distinctly and 
eminently the leader in educational thought, 
professionally and _ philosophically, for 
thirty years. No other man has ever oc- 
cupied this position among educational edu- 
cators. Horace Mann’s leadership was 
administrative and along pioneer lines, but 
Dr. Harris’s leadership has been purely 
that of intellectual and scholastic mastery 
of men. No other man has had any appre- 
ciable influence in the professional phases 

.of the National Education Association as 
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compared with that exerted by Dr. Harris, 
who has had the admiring loyalty of the 
entire body of influential leaders. 

“Dr. Harris was a native of New Eng- 
land, having been born in North Killingly, 
Conn., on September 10, 1835. He was 
a student in Yale for two and a half years, 
and left deliberately becatise the course 
then provided did not appeal to him. 
Nevertheless, Yale gave him an A.M. as 
early as 1869 and LL.D. in 1895. Brown 
gave him Ph.D. in 1893; the University of 
Jena the same in 1899; the State Univer- 
sity of Missouri, LL.D. in 1870; University 
of Pennsylvania, LL.D. in 1894; and 
Princeton, LL.D. in 1896. Few other 
American educators have received any such 
array of scholarly honors. In the case of 
Dr. Harris they have been purely in rec- 
ognition of scholastic achievement. His 
public school work was in St. Louis from 
1857 to 1880. Beginning as principal, he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent, 
and for thirteen years he was superintend- 
ent of that city. 

“His thirteen reports as superintendent 
of St. Louis schools are the only city super- 
intendent’s reports in demand at high 
prices. These sell for $65 and upwards 
per set. This demand for his official writ- 
ings thirty years after they were issued is 
an honor attained by no other city super- 
intendent. ~The Springfield Republican, in 
September, 1909, speaks of him as the chief 
American philosopher, who, in constructive 
philosophy, has gone far beyond other 
American masters.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHER. 


ERE is a book that the earnest and 
observant teacher will find helpful. It 
is by Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard Uni- 
versity (published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York) an author and teacher, 
well known to students of psychology. In 
his preface he says, “ The book aims to be 
far more than a text-book of specialistic 
knowledge. It is a book of idealism and 
reform, aiming towards a better school and 
a higher valuation of the teacher’s calling.” 
It is the last of a series of three books 
discussing respectively the relation of 
psychology to law, to medicine and to 
teaching. Brief extracts from the volume 
before us, which we have been reading 
with much interest, will give a taste of its 
quality. In the opening chapter he tells 
us: 

“As a teacher I intend to speak to 
teachers about the teachers’ aim and work 
and mission, and about the means, espe- 
cially the psychological means, which serve 
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their noble ends. The whole world of edu- 
cational tasks lies before us, and our 
survey will turn in many directions. We 
are to consider the child and the com- 
munity, the quiet home and the whirl of 
life; we are to discuss the course of study 
and the methods of the school, the values 
of the various subjects, and the help to be 
gained from psychological experiments; 
we are to think about play and discipline, 
work and fatigue, about childhood and 
adolescence, about the intellect and char- 
acter, the aitention and the ideas, the emo- 
tions and the will of boys and girls—but 
the teachers themselves will remain the 
centre of all for us.” 

Again: “ Religion and philosophy realize 
for the human soul this highest desire in 
which truth, and happiness, and morality, 
and progress, and beauty are blending and 
in which all contradictions and struggles 
are removed. As far as the world of 
things is concerned, the religion of the 
Church understands the universe as God’s 
creation, and the philosopher understands 
it as the realization of an absolute spirit. 
As far as mankind is concerned, religion 
seeks the expansion of the Church to imbed 
human life in religious beliefs, and phi- 
losophy seeks the community of ideals in 
every human being. Finally, as far as the 
inner life is concerned, religion seeks sal- 
vation, and philosophy an idealistic view of 
reality. Both work together harmoniously, 
but both presuppose that devoted belief and 
enthusiasm which has nothing to do with 
selfish hopes.” 

In the November number of McClure’s 
Magazine, Dr. Munstenberg shows how 
psychology may aid the manufacturer: 

“A new period of farming has begun 
through the help of the scientific expert. 
A similar service to labor and industry 
might be rendered by psychology. It 
would even be quite conceivable that gov- 
ernments should organize this help in a 
similar way to that by which they have 
secured agricultural laboratories for the 
farms of the country. The Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has experi- 
mental stations all over the land, and not 
a little of the great harvest is due to their 
effectiveness. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at a future time may 
establish experimental stations which will 
bring corresponding help to the mills and 
factories and even to the artisans every- 
where. There is no establishment that 
produces without making use of human 
minds and brains. The mill-owner must 
learn how to use the mental energies of 
his laborers in the same way that the 
farmer knows how to use the properties of 





the soil. And such help is not*only to the 
economic interest of the producer; it would 
be perhaps still more to the interest of the 
workingman and his market price. An 
experimental test alone can decide under 
what conditions the greatest continuity of 
effective work can be secured and under 
what mental conditions the individual can 
do his best. Methods for studying the 
curve of fatigue in the individual laborer, 
or the conditions for his most accurate 
muscle work, and a hundred similar de- 
vices, are to-day already at the disposal of 
the mental workshop; but probably for a 
long time to come the foreman will be 
thought to know better than the expert.” 


FIGURES FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 


¥ | HE annual school report of State Supt. 

Schaeffer is presented in this number 
of the Journal. The number of school 
districts of the State, including Philadel- 
phia, is now 2,584, number of schools 
33,784, number of superintendents 162, 
number of male teachers 7,935, number of 
female teachers 26,771, whole number of 
teachers 34,706, and the whole number of 
directors 17,484. The average salary of 
male teachers, per month, is $62.23, female 
teachers $47.07. The average length of 
school term in months is 8.46. The whole 
number of pupils is 1,263,034, average 
number of pupils in daily attendance 994,- 
969. The cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, building, renting, etc., $8,386,656; 
teachers’ wages, $18,475,690; cost of school 
text-books, $1,110,670; cost of school sup- 
plies other than text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc., $882,381; fuel, contingencies, 
fees of collectors and other expenses, $9,- 
668,676; total expenditures, $38,253,925.39. 
The regular appropriation to common 
schools for the school year ending June 1, 
1908, $6,872,500; appropriation for free 
tuition of students in state normal schools 
for school year ending June 1, 1909, 
$312,500; for township high schools, $137,- 
500; for borough high schools, $137,500; 
for county superintendents, $115,000. The 
estimated value of school property is $87,- 
917,012.69. 

Taking the State at large, and not in- 
cluding Philadelphia, the number of dis- 
tricts is 2,583, an increase of 4; number of 
schools 29,327, an increase of 466; number 
of pupils 1,088,898, an increase of 29,836; 
average daily attendance, 841,837, an in- 
crease of 38,093; per cent. of attendance 
87; average length of school term, in 
months, 8.22, increase .02; number of male 
teachers 7,537, increase 412; number of 
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female teachers 22,712, increase 134; whole 
number of teachers 30,249, increase 546; 
average salary of male teachers per month 
$59.66, increase $6.84; average salary of 
female teachers per month $46.60, increase 
68 cents; cost of supplies other than text- 
books $728,875, increase $86,294; teachers’ 
wages $14,643,935, increase $743,570; fuel 
and contingencies, fees of collectors, etc., 
$9,025,761, increase $1,567,020; cost of 
text-books $884,867, increase $102,769; 
purchasing, building, repairing houses, 
renting, etc., $6,039,450, increase $1,274,- 
917; total expenditures, $31,320,890.36, in- 
crease, $3,774,571.49; average number of 
mills levied for school purposes 7.01, in- 
crease .24; average number of mills levied 
for building purposes $1.47; increase .16; 
amount of tax levied $20,758,275.04, in- 
crease $1,643,320.07. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 


O amend the Constitution of the State 

of Pennsylvania is not an easy matter. 
Proposed amendments must be approved 
by two consecutive Legislatures, and the 
largest opportunity for their discussion 
must be afforded the people. 


These ten 
amendments—nine of which have been 
adopted by a very small majority in their 
favor—had been before the people of the 
State for three years, and had apparently 
commended themselves to almost universal 
approval. No one could have any object 
in opposing them except the small body of 
men who make a living by “ practical poli- 
tics” and to whom a reduction in the 
number of elections might mean a reduc- 
tion in their employment at the public ex- 
pense. To anybody else the abolition of 
the unnecessary elections in February and 
the separation of local from general elec- 
tions by holding them in alternate years 
appeared the most essential step of a prac- 
tical kind it was possible to take in the 
direction of sound political reform. And 
yet a very large number of the voters of 
the State did not vote upon them, regarding 
their work done when they had voted the 
party ticket. In Philadelphia alone hardly 
one in four voted upon these amendments. 

“Tt will not do,” says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, “to lay the blame for this differ- 
ence upon the ‘politicians. It was not 
their particular. affair. Politicians, in the 
obnoxious sense, rather thrive by frequent 
elections. The ‘workers’ especially had 
no interest in a reform that would cut their 
opportunities in half. The amendments 
were in the interest of the great body of 
citizens, to enlarge their powers by simpli- 
fying the election machinery and making 
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the appeal to the voters more direct and 
clear. It would have been thought that all 
who were concerned in municipal reform 
would have subordinated every minor or 
merely ephemeral consideration to this 
measure of enduring importance. Yet we 
scarcely heard a word about it in the cam- 
paign, amid all the clamor about strip 
tickets and other subjects that could not 
be affected by the election. It scarcely ap- 
pears from the returns whether the amend- 
ments received relatively less attention 
from the voters of one side or the other, 
but the apathy of professed reformers is 
the more remarkable. Only one in four 
of all the voters throughout the city showed 
any consciousness that a question of chang- 
ing the permanent law of the Common- 
wealth might be worth as much considera- 
tion as the claims of conflicting candidates, 
This indifference of the voters is itself an 
argument for the change intended in these 
amendments, to reduce the frequency of 
elections and to separate by a wider inter- 
val the subjects to be voted upon, since 
most of us are unable to consider more 
than one thing at a time. It also points 
to the folly of expecting any kind of intel- 
ligent legislation by a direct popular vote, 
as contrasted with our constitutional sys- 
tem by which the powers of the people are 
delegated to their elected representatives— 
legislative, executive and judicial.” 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendment No. 1 provides that where a 
vacancy occurs two months or more before 
a general election it shall be filled at such 
election. No. 2 fixes the term of the State 
Treasurer, Secretary of Internal Affairs 
and Auditor General at four years except- 
ing those elected in 1909. 

The main object of the amendments is 
to abolish spring elections, so that in even- 
numbered years State officers will be chosen 
while municipal and county officers shall 
be voted for in odd-numbered years. 

Attached to the ten amendments is a 
schedule for putting into effect. This 
schedule, which is solely for the purpose 
of obviating confusion over the change in 
official terms, provides: 

That in the case of officers elected by 
the people all terms of office fixed by the 
act of Assembly at an odd number of years 
shall be extended one year, though the 
Legislature retains power to alter the 
length of term as long as it is for an even 
number of years. 

That in 1910 the municipal election shall 
be held in February, as usual, but that all 
officers then chosen whose term is two 
years, and all election officers and asses- 
sors then chosen, shall serve until the 
first Monday of December, 1911, when the 
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first municipal election under the proposed 
new laws will be held. 

That all officers chosen in February, 1910, 
to office whose term is four years or is 
made four years by the proposed amend- 
ments shall serve until the first Monday 
of December, 1913, while all Magistrates, 
Justices of the Peace and Aldermen chosen 
at that election shall hold office until the 
first Monday in December, 1915. 

That after 1910, unless the Legislature 
otherwise provides, the terms of all city, 
word, borough, township and election divi- 
sion officers shall begin on the first Monday 
of December in an odd-numbered year. 

That all city, ward, borough and town- 
ship officers now holding office whose terms 
expire in 1911 shall hold over in office until 
the first Monday of December, 1911. 

That all Judges of District Courts and 
all county officers now in office whose terms 
end in 1911 shall hold over until the first 
Monday in January, 1912. . 

Amendment No. 7, which was defeated, 
provided that election boards shall be 
elected biennially instead of annually, and 
that the General Assembly might require 
such boards to be appointed instead of 
elected. 

The State elections will be held in the 
even numbered years and the municipal 
elections in the odd numbered years, after 
February, 1910. It is estimated that the 
February election has cost the State $1,000,- 
000 per year which will now be saved to 
the State without loss to the interests of the 
people. 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES. 


Unper the new laws which take effect Janu- 
ary I, 1910, the employment certificates for 
minors between the age of fourteen and six- 
teen years, shall be issued as follows: 

1.“In school districts having a_ district 
superintendent or supervising principal, by 
such superintendent or supervising principal ; 
in school districts having no superintendent or 
supervising principal, but having one or more 
principals of schools, by such principals, each 
principal to issue the certificate to minors re- 
siding within the territory belonging to the 
school over which he has supervision; in 
school districts, or parts of districts, having 
no district superintendent or principal, by the 
secretary of the board of school directors for 
that district: Provided, That any district 
superintendent, supervising principal of 
schools, or secretary of the board of school 
directors, hereby directed to issue such certi- 
ficates, may authorize and deputize, in writing, 
such persons as they may see proper, to act 
in their place and stead for the purpose of 
issuing such certificates. Any of the herein- 
before mentioned officials, authorized to issue 
employment certificates, before doing so shall 
demand, and if possible obtain, a birth certi- 
ficate, or baptismal certificate, or passport, 
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or any other official or religious record of 
the minor’s age, or duly attested. transcript 
thereof; or, in the event that none of these 
is obtainable, may accept, in lieu thereof, the 
record age as given on the register of a school 
the minor has attended; or, in the absence of 
such record, may accept the affidavit of the 
minor’s parent, guardian, or other person, 
which affidavit he is empowered to administer; 
Provided, That the powers and duties con- 
ferred by this section on the superintendent, 
supervising principals, principal, or secretary 
of a board of school directors, be and the 
same are conferred upon superintendents, 
supervising principals, principal, teachers, or 
secretaries of any private academy, parochial 
or denominational schools, in all cases where 
the applicant for an employment certificate is, 
or recently has been, an attendant pupil in a 
private academy, parochial or denominational 
school, and is not a pupil in a public school: 
And provided further, That whenever in any 
school district an employment certificate is 
issued by any persons other than the public 
school official hereinbefore directed to issue 
such certificates in said district, said persons 
shall, on or before the third day of each 
month, file with the aforementioned public 
school official, in said district, true copies of 
all employment certificates so issued.” 

2. By district superintendents are meant the 
commissioned superintendents of cities, bor- 
oughs and townships. Counties are not school 
districts ; hence the county superintendent has 
no authority to issue employment certificates. 

3. The Attorney General’s Department has 
rendered opinions to the effect that the em- 
ployment certificates issued under former 
Acts of Assembly will not be valid after 
January I, 1910, and that the new employment 
certificates issued prior to January 1, I9I0, 
by the proper school authorities will be valid 
after January I, IQIo. 

4. In view of the large number of certifi- 
cates which must be re-issued, the work of 
issuing the new certificates should begin at 
the earliest possible date. 

5. The public school official who issues the 
certificates in each district will see that each 
month copies are received and filed of all 
certificates issued under the law by those in 
charge of schools other than public schools. 

6. The blank certificates are printed at the 
expense of the State and furnished only to 
those empowered to issue the same. But for 
the convenience of the secretaries of school 
boards and others authorized to issue them 
a supply will be kept in the office of the 
county superintendent, who should keep a 
record of the names of all persons to whom 
he furnishes supplies of the blank certificates. 

7. The certificates are bound in book form 
with stubs for recording the name and age 
of the minor and the evidence accepted in de- 
termining the minor’s age. The stubs should 
be carefully preserved for future reference 
and for data for a careful study of child labor 
conditions throughout the Commonwealth. 

Very respectfully, 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Nov. 6, 1900. 
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-ceive me, if you can, An odd, de-lightful man; That no one on earth, wher- 
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2. With-laugh - of-cheer old man, To - chil - dren-dear old man, Eyes twinkling so merry, cheeks 
3. A go-as-you-please old man, = With-a-weakness-for-trees old man, And he covers them over, this. 
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ev-er his birth, Has had the luck to scan; A matter-of-fact old man, Never-caught-in-the-act old 
brown as a berry, And-never - a-tear old man; A marvel-of-sense oldman, Where-icebergs-are-dense old 


happy old rover, With gifts that please, old man! Fond-of-sleet-and-of-snow old man, With-a-team-that- 
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But he comes and he goes, as all his-to-ry shows, With sleigh well packed, old man! year, 
But once a year coming, his merry song humming, Then quick speeding hence, old man! witho 
Then away like the wind, a gay welcome to find In homes high and low, old man! arose. 
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1. Johnny Greenhas cometotown; Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; Clumsy boots and coat of brown; of the 
2. Johnny wears a hat of straw; Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; Strangest hat you ev - er saw; rigoro 
3. But his face is shaven clean; Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; And his gaze is quite se -rene; the pi 
4. Johnny Greenhas found a place, Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; All folks like his hon - est face; as i 
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D.C. Strangest figure ev -er seen; Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green! mild b 
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Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; Dodging in a zig-zag line; Dodging crowds of ladies fine; er, 
Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; Turkey feathers in the band, Thickly round his head they stand ; who v 
Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; He has come the sightsto see, Now he looks at you and me! employ 


Ha, ha, ha, for Johnny Green; Working like a he-ro, he Learnsthe fash -ion speed -i - ly; as it 
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